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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_>——_ 
LSTER has accepted the Land Bill. Mr. Parnell has exerted 
his whole strength in Tyrone for a Land-League candidate, 
and-has been flung sprawling and supine. His first object, of 
course, is to keep the Land League together as un organisation, 
with a revenue from America, a permanent staff of members, 
and an ultimate policy of separation. His second object is to 
retain his own authority in Parliament, by leading a third 
party, able to hold the balance of power between the two divi- 
sions. The nearer they approached equality, the better he 
would be pleased. In pursuance of these ends, he endeavoured 
to defeat the Liberal Tenant-right candidate for Tyrone, Mr. 
Dickson, and so admit the Orange Tory, Col. Knox. He, there- 
fore, started the Rev. H. Rylett, a Unitarian Minister, with a 
most unscrupulous tongue, as the Land-League candidate, went 
down himself to support him, and promised the farmers, if 
they would only believe him, that he would reduce the land- 
lords’ rent in Ireland from £17,000,000 to £2,000,000. (It is 
worth remarking that if an Irish Republic were established 
to-morrow, it must exact the rent as its own revenue.) He 
averred also that Colonel Knox and Mr. Dickson represented 
the English parties ; while Mr. Rylett—who is an Englishman— 
represented Ireland. The Ulster farmers were too shrewd to 
believe Mr. Parnell. His nominee, by the aid of the priesthood, 
who believed the League stronger than it is, obtained 907 votes ; 
bat though the Orangeman received 3,084, the Liberal was sent 
to the head of the poll with 3,168. That is the most hopeful 
fact reported from Ireland for many a long day. It is not only 
that Ulster understands the Land Bill, but that the Bill being 
passed, she rejects Mr. Parnell. 


In England, however, the elections have not gone equally 
well. The Liberal defeat in North Lincolnshire has been fol- 
lowed by « still more severe defeat in North Durham, and a dis- 
creditable collapse in Cambridgeshire. In North Durham, Sir 
George Elliot, a baronet who was a pitman, and enjoys a double 
popularity in consequence, has defeated Mr. Laing, a respectable 
candidate, but locally little known, by 5,548 to 4,896, a majority 
of 652. That is, of course, a complete defeat; but that is not 
the worst, for in 1880 Colonel Joicey polled 6,233 votes, and 
1,337 Liberals have therefore abstained from voting. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, the Marquis of Blandford, the eldest son of the 
Duke of Marlborough, but a Liberal, three days before the 
poll bolted off the course, saying, according to one account, 
that there was no hope, but according to another and fuller 
one, that there was no hope without a severe contest, 


for which he had not the money. We do not sup- 
pose the Marquis would have won, though if he did 
not mean to fight he should have stayed away, and 


continued to pour out his heart in magazines; and the total 
result makes it evident that in the counties Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy has created uo enthusiasm. The Irish have worn out 
the farmers’ tempers,—and we hardly wonder at it. We have 
endeavoured elsewhere to explain the three defeats, but have 





neither the inclination nor the means to explain them away. 
The Liberals have still to educate the people. 


Central Europe is all astir. The Czar of Russia has suddenly 
announced an intention to visit his great-uncle, the Emperor of 
Germany, and in Berlin and Vienna nothing else is spoken of. 
The visit is attributed to political motives, and delights the 
Berliners, while it disgusts the Viennese. The former expect a 
renewal of the old alliance, and so do the latter; but Berlinthiaks 
this will make Germany stronger, while Vienna believes it will 
make Austria weaker. Nothing is known of the object of the 
visit, which, for reasons explained elsewhere, is probably 
political, and takes place under circumstances of almost pathetic 
strangeness. ‘The Czar travels to Germany by sea, preferring sea- 
sickness to dynamite, and the interview will, it is believed, take 
place to-day on the German Emperor’s yacht, the ‘ Hohenzollern,’ 
where both Sovereigns can feel safe. The original rendezvous 
was Dantzic, but so extreme is now the danger or tlie alarm of 
the Kings, that the moment this was known the locality was. 
denied, lest Nihilists or Socialists should seize such an oppor- 
tunity. Was there ever such a satire on human greatness ? 
The two most powerful men on earth, who, with a ménth’s 
notice, could put a million of trained soldiers in motion, meet. 
for a chat at sea, because, though they are absolute from the 
mouth of the Elbe to the mouth of the Volga, they cannot 
within that vast expanse find a safe place in which to sit! 


How the Tory leaders must hate Lord Derby! They no 
sooner lay a promising egg, than that man sets his heavy. foot 
on it. They were hoping great things from their cry of “ Fair 
trade,” when Lord Derby must take the opportanit; 
at Southport on ¥ ton, thah, add: fe 
businéss to be so slack. jeard about Tose 
but not about profits.” British exports had increased from 
£2 4,000,000 in 1870 to £286,000,009 in 1880, and the imports 
within the same ten years from £303,000,000 to £411,000,000. 
That did not look like declining trade. It might be less profit- 
able, but as to impoverishment, the Savings’ Banks held iv 
1870, £43,000,000, and in 1880, £78,000,000; while in 1870 the 
aggregate of income liable to income-tax was £445,000,000, and 
in 1880, £578,000,000, an increase of thirteen millions a 
year in the income of the well-to-do. That the poor 
are equally well off is proved by the consumption of 
tea, of which they drank 117 millions of pounds in 
1870, and 158 millions in 1880. Even of agriculture, Lord 
Derby, himself a great landlord, did not despair. He believed 
farmers were suffering, but it was from a cycle of bad harvests. 
Corn was not especially cheap; and as for competition, there 
were 35,000,000 of people, chiefly townsfolk, in these Islands, 
and the supply of those people with food must pay.. He ad- 
vised his hearers to buy land. Altogether, his speech must be 
a terrible blow to those who are so greatly enjoying the 
prevailing depression. 



















But these being the figures, why the prevailing despondency, 
whichis undoubted, and which Lord Derby admits? He says 
it is a passing mood, that the strong man has a slight ailment, 
and being used to full health, cannot believe that his 
ailment will pass away, though it will pass away. <A 
nation with 35,000,000 of industrious persons and unbounded 
capital cannot, he thinks, be dislodged from its industrial 
position. We doubt, however, whether this is quite all. 
We imagine that the diminished spending power of the 
landlord class, and the panic of economy which has seized 
the wealthy, has a good deal affected some kinds of inter- 
nal trade; while the steady shrinkage of the returns on solid 
investments, though in itself a sign of prosperity, worries and 
alarms investors exceedingly. Lord Derby sees that men 
accumulate as much as they did, but does not see that the 
amount yields much less income. While the scale of living is 
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always going up, the scale of interest obtainable on £1,000 is 
always going down. That is, at least, one cause of the depres- 
gion; and we will mention another, though Lord Derby, per- 
haps, will smile. Nations have moods, and just now England 
is in a mood of axgry dejection, all the more savage because she 
cannot say why. The why is the absence of pleasant things to 
think about. There is nothing but Ireland. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made an able, but we cannot but say 
most disingenuous second speech, at Sheffield, on Friday 
week, in which he stated that the Liberal Government had 
taken office with many advantages,—a great majority, an 
able Ministry, and a chief who was implicitly obeyed ; and had 
done nothing with them but recede in colonial policy, carry out 
a juggle which they called repealing the malt tax, and pass a 
Bill which “ ought to have a fair trial,” but “ involves a departure 
from great principles of political economy,” the “subversal of 
much of the social system of Ireland,” and a “ fatal blow to the 
reputation” of those who passed the Act of 1870. He declared that 
the Tories “ would watch with great jealousy” anything that might 
be proposed in the way of expediting the business of the House 
of Commons by Liberals, then, entering on the question of 
Free-trade, hinted that Free-trade had been surrendered in 
principle when we signed commercial treaties, and uttered 
this enigmatical mot d’ordre:—“I have always been a Free- 
trader, and I am a Free-trader now; but I desire to see Free- 
trade universal and fair.” He knew the Conservatives were 
determined to bring the matter forward, and “we shall have 
carefully to discuss the subject.” Thatis the most discreditable 
sentence Sir Stafford ever uttered. He panders to a momentary 
delusion, which he sees through, no man better, because it may 
catch votes; but carefully protects himself against the day 
when the bubble bursts, by saying he is still a Free-trader. 
No doubt of it; but he would tax everything, if only Tories 
might reign. aa. sie bet 

The second ballotages in France were taken on Sunday, and 
the total result was most favourable to the Republican Party. 
It has returned more than four-fifths of the whole Chamber of 
Deputies. Of the entire 557 Deputies, 43 only are Legitimists, 
and 47 Bovapartists, leaving 457 Republicans and 10 Colonial 
returns not received, but certain to be Republican. This is a 
majority solid enough to content even M. Gambetta, who, in 
Normandy on Sunday, said he was content with it. It is, too, 
tolerably homogeneous. Of the 457 Republicans, 168 are pure 
Left and 206 advanced Left, while the avowed Extremists are 
only 46; but it would be better to say that 300 are Gambettists, 
and 157 want to go beyond Gambetta. His following, it is con- 
sidered certain, will have a clear majority in the Chamber, 
though probably not in the Senate. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that M. Gambetta, as Minister, will sit in both Houses ; 
and that the Senate is not a House of Lords, but can be moved 
by argument. eae 

President Garfield still lives, and there is still hope. On 
Tuesday, the physicians deciding that the White House was 
hot and unhealthy, he was conveyed from Washington by 
railway to Long Branch, a watering-place in New Jersey, 
where he has the benefit of the sea-air. The removal was 
accomplished with extreme care, temporary rails being laid 
from the railway-stations at each end to the White House 
and to the cottage at Long Branch, and all traffic sus- 
pended; while the people, as the train stopped, stood un- 
covered, and in deep silence. The state voluntarily conceded 
to the President was more royal than that assumed by most 
kings. Although the speed attained on the long journey of 
250 miles was occasionally fifty miles an hour, the President 
bore it well; but he subsequently had an access of high fever, 
due to the excitement and the rapid motion. The latest ac- 
counts (Thursday midnight) are, however, favourable, though 
there must always be alarm until convalescence has been more 
clearly established. The President never loses either courage 
or serenity, and it is to these, if he recovers, that the recovery 
will be due. Many men have survived bullet-wounds, but very 
few have lasted two months with a pulse and a temperature 
like his. 

The Marquis of Waterford is the first great Irish landlord 
who has acted upon the provisions of the Land Act. He did 
not like the Bill, which he criticised in the House, and he does 
not like it now; but he accepts it, since it is law, in a frank and 
cordial way. He has, we believe, 70,000 acres, and he has 
written to his tenantry that he intends upon his property “ to 





stiles eis eee 
carry out not only the letter, but the spirit of the Act.” He 


circulates, therefore, the official summary of the Act, reduce 
all rents which are higher than the average, and seis 
voluntarily to two evicted tenants “all the same ndvuntnna 
which would have accrued to them if they had been evicted 
after, instead of before, the passing of the Land Act.” We do 
pot know whether Lord Waterford’s average rental was high 
but undoubtedly this is the kind of spirit which will avoid liti. 
gation, make the Act a reality, and soothe away the bitterness 
which has sprung up during the long contest. If the two or 
three hundred families which own half Ireland will act in the 
temper of Lord Waterford, the Act will do its work at once. 


A most unfortunate affair occurred at Limerick on Sunday 
The townspeople hissed and stoned some soldiers who were 
going by train to Cahir, and on their departure threatened a 
private of the Scots Greys, who happened to be on the platform, 
The police intervened to protect him, and the mob turned in 
fury on the police, who, after much endurance, charged with 
their swords. The mob, however, kept up the stoning, and at 
last the police, unable to bear the stones, against the orders 
of the head constable fired, at first over the heads of the 
crowd, but afterwards in earnest, killing or wounding three or 
four persons. The crowd then dispersed, but the town is ter. 
ribly excited, and the soldiers and constables are alike objects 
of execration. It is the old story. There is no provision in 
this country, out of London, for dispersing a crowd without 
slaughter. If two of the policemen had been picked men in red 
scarfs, specially protected by law as serjeants are among sol- 
diers, they could have stopped the riot. As it is, there is no- 
thing to do but fire, or allow the police to be driven off. The 
men were clearly in the wrong in firing without orders,—but 
there is a point beyond which armed men will not bear outrage, 
and in Ireland it is never far off. 


M. Gambetta addressed the people of France at Neubourg on 
Sunday, in a speech which, but for some hinted menaces to the 
Clericals, and a remark about the épuration of the magistracy, 
was decidedly Conservative. He declared that he was satisfied 
that the elections had produced a stable majority, and that he 
should hold it ridiculous to reopen the question of the Scrutin 
de Liste “ until the expiration of the powers of this Assembly,” 
—an utterance which will greatly conciliate both M. Grévy and 
the Deputies. He, moreover, objected to impatience in legisla- 
tion, maintaining that the Republicans should now select one 
article of their programme, discuss it, decide on it, embody 
their view in an Act, and then pass on in the same way 
to the next. He did not state what article should, in his 
opinion, come first. He was, however, bitter against those 
who “formed the link between all parties hostile to the Re- 
public,” and can have intended only the Clericals. At Honfleur, 
on Monday, he made a speech decidedly in favour of Free-trade, 
and especially of fair commercial treaties, declaring it useless 
to open ports and excavate docks, unless the ships could obtain 
return cargoes,—unless, that is, the foreigner was allowed to 
send his goods. His speech, together with another from M. 
Tirard (the Minister of Commerce), who is changing his tone, 
is held to mean that when the new Chamber meets, a new and 
satisfactory commercial treaty with England will be laid 
before it. M. Tirard clearly thought that England would 
accept any terms, and has learned wisdom. 








The French are obviously preparing for a grand campaign 
in North Africa. The Governor-General of Algeria has gone 
back, negotiations have been opened with Morocco, and rein- 
forcements are crossing the sea almost daily, both for Algeria 
and Tunis. Nothing will be done till October, to avoid the 
heat; but in October the French Generals will, it is believed, con- 
trol 75,000 men, and will commence two different operations—the 
dispersion of the hostile Arabs in Algeria, who will be followed 
into Morocco; and an attack upon Kairouan, the centre of hos- 
tility in Tunis. Both will be very dangerous operations. The 
Sultan of Morocco, if his dominions are entered, may be com- 
pelled to declare war; and Kairouan will undoubtedly be de- 
fended to the last. The two enterprises are not beyond the 
power of France; but she will have to garrison every tribal 
centre she occupies, she will lose a third of the soldiers em- 
ployed, and she will, at the end, have on her hands a fighting 
population of hostile and riding nomads. That is nota pleasant 
prospect for M. Gambetta; but the alternative, a withdrawal 
from Tunis, will seem to Frenchmen impossible. 
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The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. J. W. Chitty, Q.C., 
the Member for Oxford, to succeed Sir G. Jessel as a Judge of 
First Instance in the Chancery Division, the Master of the Rolls 
having been permanently transferred by the legislation of last 
Session to the Court of Appeal. Mr. Chitty left Oxford thirty 

ears ago, with the almost unique reputation of being a man of 
whom it could be said with equal truth that he was a good 
gcholar, a good cricketer, and a good oarsman. He had not 
peen long at the Bar before he showed that he was also a good 
lawyer, and during his short Parliamentary career he has proved 
himself to be a good Liberal. For some years past he has had 
the leading practice in the Rolls Court,—a fact which is in itself 
a speaking tribute both to his intellectual and his physical 
endowments. His advocacy, insensibly adapted, like that of all 
the Chancery leaders, to the mind of the Judge to whom it was 
habitually addressed, was terse, lucid, and unadorned ; no good 
point in a case was lost sight of, and no bad point laboured. 
His long familiarity with his predecessor’s methods of doing 
business, should enable him to maintain the tradition of swift 
and accurate justice for which the Rolls Court has during the 
last eight years gained an unrivalled reputation, and whether 
the Liberals will keep the seat vacated for Oxford is a minor 
point. 


On Monday, while the Mechanical Section of the British 
Association were discussing the means of using the electric 
light in coal mines, Mr. Swan, inventor of the “ Swan lamp,” 
made a remarkable statement. He produced an electric lamp 
of tvo-candle power, quite detached from any wire, and port- 
able, which could be kept lighted for six hours by a 2-cell Faure 
secondary battery. The weight of the battery would not exceed 
101b., and to charge it afresh, it would only be necessary “ to 
place it for a time in connection with the wires of a dynamo near 
the pit’s mouth.” The battery and lamp need never leave the pit. 
Sir J. Hawkshaw greatly approved this lamp, and well he might. 
The germ of a portable and handy electric lamp, unconnected 
with any wire, and fed at intervals only as an oil lamp is, must 
lie in that rude specimen shown. A portable electric lamp 
with a strong light would be one of the greatest inventions of 
our day, and make a hundred enterprises possible which are 
now avoided. It would materially alter, to begin with, all the 
conditions of mining, tunnel-making, and work in sewers or 
under water; while it would, if reasonably cheap, be the greatest 
of modern contributions to domestic comfort. What is wanted 
isa portable light which will burn a week and can then be 
recharged at a distance, so that a private house need not be 
connected with any system, and fitters need not be summoned. 


Dr. Siemens had previously read a paper to the Association 
on the forcing of plants by electricity. He placed a lamp of 
4,000 candle-power inside a glass house of 2,318 cubic-feet capa- 
city, and suspended another like it over some sunk greenhouses. 
Lanterns of clear glass were placed round thelights, and they were 
then burnt continuously all nightexcept on Sunday, the gardener, 
Mr. Buchanan, being presumably Scotch, and doubtful of the 
orthodoxy of the Creator in allowing the svn to shine on 
Sabbaths. The result was extraordinary. “ Peas which had 
been ‘sown at the end of October produced a harvest of ripe 
fruit on the 16th of February. Raspberry-stalks put into the 
house on the 16th of December produced ripe fruit on the 1st 
of March, and strawberry plants put in about the same time 
produced ripe fruit of excellent flavour and colour on the 14th 
of February. Vines which broke on the 26th of December pro- 
duced ripe grapes of stronger flavour than usual on the 10th of 
March.” The cereals did not flourish under glass, the stalks 
proving too weak to bear the grain, but they flourished in the 
opeu air under the light. Dr. Siemens’ conclusion is that sleep 
is not essential to the health of the product of the plant, though 
it may be essential, pending further experiment, to the growth 
in full strength of the plantitself. You can work your vegetable 
slaves continuously, though, as yet, they must have food. 


The Times of Friday contained a letter which, if Mahom- 
medans read English or understood hygiene, would have a 
circulation of millions. The centre of the Mahommedan 
world is Mecca, and the centre of Mecca is the well 
Zemzem, the Holy Well into which the moon once fell, 
and which communicates under the sea with the Holy 
Well Baroota in Kairouan. Every pilgrim who seeks the 
shrine visits the well, and either pours its water over his body 
or drinks it, or both, and departs purified. The water of the 





well is even sent abroad to Mahommedan Princes, who pay 
small sums for an annual supply, which, however, we believe, 
they do not drink, unless stricken with mortal disease. The 
British Consul-General at Jeddah has obtained a bottle of the 
water, and sent it to South Kensington to be analysed, and this - 
is Dr. E. Frankland’s report. The water is “of the most 
abominable character,” sewage, “ seven times more concentrated 
than London sewage,” and containing 579 grains of solid matter 
per gallon. If the Consul-General is certain of the identity of 
the water sent him, we need not be surprised that Mecca is the 
cholera-centre of Arabia, that the pilgrims diffuse cholera, 
or that in bad years not one pilgrim in three regains his home. 
The guardians of the well would, however, reject any suggestion 
for the purification of the well as blasphemous; and should the 
letter be read in Jeddah, the Consul-General’s popularity will 
recede to zero. 





The Court-martial on the loss of the ‘ Doterel’ ended on 
Saturday, in what Coroners call “ an open verdict.” The Court 
find that they do not know how the explosion was caused. That 
is their meaning, at least, though they say that two distinct 
explosions occurred,—the first “ being an explosion of gas evolved 
from the coal stored in the bunkers, and the second an explosion 
of powder stored inthe fore magazine.” Thereis no direct evidence 
to show the cause of the presumed explosion of gas inthe bunkers, 
but “as the ship was about to complete with coal, a light may 
have been introduced into the bunkers, for the purpose of 
examination.” That verdict is really nothing but a guess, fol- 
lowed by a statement that if there was gas in the bunkers, and 
if the gas exploded, a light must have come in contact with the 
gas—which, the hypothesis granted, is quite certain. This is 
most unsatisfactory, but not so unsatisfactory as the evidence 
of the experts, which shows that there is always gas in the 
coal-bunkers of war-ships, that-nobody has an idea of ventila- 
tion beyond lifting the lids, and that lifting the lids is rather 
worse than useless. We suppose a remedy will be applied now, 
but until it is, the coal-bunkers of men-of-war ought to be 
watched like magazines. Nobody goes into the latter with 
naked lights. etter Pitan) 

The end of the present struggle in Afghanistan appears to 
be approaching. The Ameer, with his army, has reached 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and Ayoub Khan is encamped about seventy 
miles off. He is evidently reluctant to make the decisive 
attack, and so is the Ameer; and it is not impossible 
that a compromise may be made and the latter recog- 
nised as Sovereign, while Ayoub retains Herat, with a 
semi-independent authority quite understood in that region. 
He is, after all, a cadet of the house of which Abdur- 
rahman is the legitimate and Yakoob Khan the legal head, and 
the chiefs of clans who respect the blood of Dost Mahommed 
may impose terms. We suspect Ayoub, a greedy voluptuary 
with flashes of energy, is asking too much, and it may come to 
a great battle, which Ayoub’s skill or that of his captain- 
general of artillery—once rumoured to be an Armenian—may 
make uncertain ; but the probable chance is an arrangement, to 
last till the Ameer can destroy his rival, either by a coup de 
main on Herat or a palace intrigue. We are well out of all 
that mud, slippery as it is with blood and broken promises. 


The reports from Egypt are strange. It is stated that the 
European officials are alarmed at the mutinous condition of 
the Army, and that the French and British Governments have 
agreed, should it be necessary, that the country should be 
occupied by Turkish troops. This policy, which would yirtually 
reduce Egypt to a Turkish pashalic, and hand over its people 
to the rapacity of Turkish Generals, seems to be impossible ; 
but it is believed at Cairo, and has had the effect of calming 
the native troops. We wonder if there is any truth in the 
military indiscipline, or whether the whole affair is an 
intrigue. Men of no mean authority on Egypt believe 
that the Khedive directs the éimeutes, and that their object 
is the abolition of European control, which is becoming 
too irksome to be borne. If that is true, and the Western 
Governments know it, the application to Constantinople would 
be a hint, not to the Egyptian soldiery, but to the Khedive, 
which he would understand. There is something infinitely 
degrading in this movement of diplomacy and armies in the 
interest of bondholders, who lent money at 10 per cent., 
because of the risk, and now find their plunder guaranteed by 
France and England. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 993.. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ENGLISH BYE-ELECTIONS. 


seems to us foolish to endeavour to explain away the 
I recent defeats at the English Bye-elections. The result of 
a bye-election is, as we said last week, often at variance with 
the result of the general contest, when men are more deeply 
stirred, and the fate of Governments hangs upon the electoral 
decision. It is possible, too, to minimise the effect of all the 
three recent returns. The Irish vote was thrown in whole or 
part against the Liberals; Colonel Tomline, the defeated 
Liberal in North Lincolnshire, was a bad candidate ; Sir George 
Elliot, the Tory victor in North Durham, was an exceptionally 
good one; the Marquis of Blandford ought never to have gone 
to Cambridgeshire, unless he was prepared to fight the battle 
out; Mr. Cowen has a powerful voice in the North, and so on, 
and so on, the story varying a little in every local paper. 
When all that has been said, however, the broad facts remain 
that, in three great counties, which in 1880 returned either 
Liberals, or, in the Cambridgeshire case, a moderate Con- 
servative, convinced of Free-trade and devoted to tenant-right, 
in 1881, Conservatives of the deepest dye have either been 
returned unchallenged, or have been elected by considerable 
majorities. In Cambridgeshire, where, if anywhere, we should 
have said the farmers would sympathise with the object of 
the Land Bill, there was no possibility of a serious contest ; 
in North Lincolnshire the farmers returned Mr. James 
Lowther, a raging Tory, whom the Standard will not support, 
who denounces Free-trade as a delusion and the Land Bill as 
a swindle; and in North Durham, 1,350 Liberals who voted 
last year abstain this year from the poll. It may be 
possible to explain away such facts, though we think it 
useless ; but it is not possible to reject this general deduction 
from them,—that Mr. Gladstone’s great legislative achievement 
of the past Session has roused no enthusiasm among English 
farmers, that they are not attracted by his policy, but rather 
repelled by it, and that they have ceased to entertain any 
strong hopes from his action. He has not gained rural votes, 
but has lost them, and that in large measure. To those who 
understand what the Premier has done, how immense a sacri- 
fice he has made—a sacrifice of prepossession and feeling, as 
well as of his legislative hopes—in order to secure justice to 
Ireland, and who hoped that the road was at last clear, this 
is a severe disappointment, more especially as they see— 
cannot, indeed, help seeing—the serious consequences that must 
follow. The Government is greatly weakened by the English 
elections. The Whigs who follow it will begin to tremble 
for their seats, and, always half-hearted, will be encouraged to 
make their discontent more patent in their votes, and will 
quote their constituents as sufficient excuse for any hanging- 
back. The Radicals, always roused by Whig defections, will 
become more peremptory than ever, and give rein to that 
bitterness of spirit which, heartily as we often sympathise 
with their objects, we recognise as their stumbling-block and 
snare, The Tories, on the other band, will be confident and 
bold, will believe that their policy of impeding legislation 
is sound because it sickens the electors with hopes de- 
ferred, will resist the attempt to make the House of Com- 
mons once more effective—every Tory of mark who speaks 
hints that intention—and will encourage every leader who 
tries, openly or secretly, to accentuate resistance till a dissolu- 
tion becomes inevitable. In other words, their resistance 
will become more desperate than ever. The Lords, who may 
now be regarded as the permanent foes of any Liberal 
Government, whatever its policy, will be emboldened to throw 
out or spoil its measures—they would have thrown out the 
Land Bill, if these elections had occurred before their sur- 
render—and so to force an appeal to the people, which, as 
they think, will restore their allies, and above all, their.own 
couche sociale, to executive power. The Government, already 
hampered by unusual difficulties, by the unrest in western Ire- 
land, which the winter may intensify ; by the Irish Land League; 
by the revival of that tiresome delusion now called “ Fair trade,” 
which annoys and angers statesmen even more than it impedes 
them ; and by the immense difficulties of reforming procedure, 
will be still further harassed and impeded by the doubt whether 
the country is entirely with them, by the knowledge that 
whenever the Lords please they can compel a dissolution, 
and by the renewed vigour of those influences which, in 
the Palace, in Continental Courts, and in English society, 
are always embarrassing and often hostile to Liberal 
action. The loss of three county elections may seem a 





light thing to Democrats, who are as confident of ultimate vic- 
tory as if Providence were Democratic; or to men who look 
only to Parliament, and satisfy themselves by counting Members. 
that nothing particularly significant has occurred; but to 
those who know where the forces are, how difficult it is just 
now to pull the machine at all, and how dangerous it is to 
put on more steam at every obstruction, the event cannot but 
be disheartening. If the rural electors had only appreciated 
last Session as even a hostile statesman like Sir Stafford North- 
cote does, when he talks from his heart, instead of his 
mouth, the work to come would have been so infinitely less. 
hard ! 

Of all emotions, however, loss of heart produces least 
that is beneficial. It is worse than fear, for from fear may 
come caution, and from loss of heart nothing can come but 
lassitude and feebleness. We may be perfectly sure that Mr. 
Gladstone, who is sanguine as well as dour, has lost none; and 
the duties of the day are to understand the causes of the. 
defeats, and if possible, to find a remedy. The defeats, we 
think, will be better understood by average than by specially 
instructed politicians. To the latter, especially if they under- 
stood the true condition of Ireland, and the enormous change 
which had passed over the hopes of the cultivating class—that 
is, over three-fifths of Irishmen—roused by the promises of the 
Land League, the spectacle of last Session seemed a great 


one. The whole force of a great leader and a great party was. 


being steadily exerted, through months of weary but suc- 
cessful struggling, to effect the greatest of all possible 
changes, a change of tenure. Even if they disapproved 
that change, they felt its greatness, and could hardly 
refuse their admiration for the patient, unhasting, un- 
resting courage” and ability with which it was carried 
through. But we do not doubt that in those who saw less, 
who did not quite recognise the danger, who did not see 
why Ireland should not be held down once more, who 
resented that perversity which, more than any positively 
evil quality, is the note of Irishmen in their troublesome 
moods, the spectacle must have inspired something of dis- 
gust. Thirty millions of people were temporarily effaced, 
not only that justice might be done to four millions, 
but that it might be done in the slow, legal, judicial way 
which is the old way of the English people, but of which 
English democracy, impatient, like every other democracy, 
shows signs of growing tired. All legislation was stopped, the 
ancient procedure of the House of Commons was revolu- 
tionised, Parliament was paralysed, a great election, one of the 
greatest in our history, was rendered useless, and all that the 
tenure of a discontented and unreasonable province might be 
reformed without too complete a breach with precedent and 
principle. If the grievances of the Irish farmer had been 
those of the British farmer, the latter might have been more: 
impressed with the patient caution and success with which they 
were one by one removed; but that is not the case. The 
British farmer is not hoping for an Irish Land Bill, but for a 
different kind of reform, and though willing that Mr. Gladstone: 
should pacify Ireland if he could, grew impatient of the process, 
the tedium of which almost overmastered those who best under- 
stood and most admired the Liberal policy. The devotion 
of the Session to one object, and that Irish; the long success 
of obstruction, which never really ceased through the Session, 
a few Irishmen almost monopolising Parliament and rendering 
the debates intolerable reading ; the weary debating on half- 
understood technicalities, the apparent waste of political 
power,—all this made the Session to thousands a disgusting 
episode in English history. We believe that if it had been 
possible for Mr. Gladstone to octroyer the Land Act just as if 
stands, his work would have excited enthusiastic respect in 
men who, because in order to conquer he had to drag his army 
slowly through a quagmire, are alienated and malcontent. 
It is not hostility to Ireland which moves them—lIrishmen are 
welcome to anything they like to have, except Home-rule— 
but impatience and disgust at the processes by which Irish- 
men compel English statesmen to secure the reforms the Irish 
themselves desire. The slowness, the confusion, the rowdy 
noisiness of the work, worry some Englishmen till, as they watch 
its doing, they suspect weakness in the doer. That is an impres- 
sion which will pass away, as the magnitude of the work done 
becomes apparent; but the depth of the impression is, we fear, 
real, and should warn the Government as to the direction in 
which the remedies lie. It is indispensable that the power of 
action should be restored to Parliament, even if it can be 
restored only by wide changes and an appeal to the people ; 
and when restored, it must be used for British as well as Irish 
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purposes. Six-sevenths of the people must not be longer over- 
looked. The Government, always a little too “ good ” for the 
electors, has over-rated their disinterestedness and willingness 
to be postponed to still more pressing applicants, and must 
now attend to other than strictly Irish needs. The position of 
the agricultural interest in particular is, by the consent of all 
members of the Cabinet, very bad, and rural reform in Britain, 
the enfranchisement of the soil, the reform of county govern- 
ment, the extension of the rural franchise, and the readjust- 
ment of local taxation, should no longer be delayed. If it is, 
the dreamers and charlatans and interested orators who are 
promising an impossible relief from the “ Fair trade ” we have 
described elsewhere, may obtain a hold on the opinion of the 
sufferers which will produce economic mischiefs it may take 
half a generation to undo. It is not the least of the evils 
that the Land League has inflicted on the kingdom, that it has 
absorbed political attention, and prevented reform in Great 
Britain, till the new Protection has had time to make such 
headway. A suffering interest resents neglect, however un- 
avoidable ; and that is the second charge which North Lin- 
colnshire, and North Durham, and Cambridgeshire bring by 
their votes against Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. It is an 
utterly unjust charge. in the eyes of men who see what the 
Trish crisis was, and whither it tended ; but the majority of the 
electors did not see. 





MR. PARNELL’S FAILURE IN TYRONE. 


R. PARNELL has formally declared war against the 
Liberal Party, both in Ireland and England. At the 
General Election last year, there can be little doubt that in 
the English towns and counties the Irish vote was given, 
almost without exception, to the Liberal candidates ; while the 
Home-rulers, even if they did not directly assist, certainly did 
nothing to embarrass the successful campaign of the Ulster 
Liberals. These tactics, having served their immediate pur- 
pose, have now been completely reversed. The Irish in Eng- 
laud have been ordered, wherever there is a contest, to side 
with the opponents of the Ministry. Ulster has been invaded 
in force by the Land League, Mr. Parnell in person taking the 
command of the expedition, whose avowed object is to purge 
the representation of the province from the taint of “ Whig- 
gism.” There is, of course, no real inconsistency in this 
apparent change of front. Mr. Parnell has throughout had 
the same objects in view, and he merely shifts his means to repair 
past miscaleulations, and to meet altered circumstances. He 
desires, in the first place, as he has always desired, to secure 
such an adjustment of the numerical strength of the 
two great parties in the State as will give to his own fol- 
lowing a decisive voice in every emergency. The Opposition 
being, under normal conditions, always in a minority, the only 
logical policy for the irreconcilable Irish in Great Britain, 
where they cannot return Members of their own, is obviously 
to vote with the Opposition for the time being. If the last 
general election had taken place at a time of political stagna- 
tion, when parties were pretty equally divided, and the great 
neutral class, which belongs permanently to neither, had not 
been aroused out of its habitual indifference, the result at which 
Mr. Parnell was aiming might nearly have been achieved. 
Fortunately, like a good many other people, he misread the 
signs of the times, and under-estimated the depth and the 
intensity of the hostility which the late Government had pro- 
voked. The Liberal majority was large enough to leave a 
handsome surplus over Tories and Home-rulers combined, and 
it is with a view to the destruction of this surplus that Mr. Parnell 
has issued his new orders to the Irish electors of Great Britain. 
From his point of view, there is no compromise of principle 
involved in the direction to the Irish in North Durham who 
voted for Colonel Joicey last year, to vote this year for Sir G. 
Elliot. The iniquity of such arrangements as that which 
helped to secure the return of the Conservative candidate is all 
on one side, and that is not the side of Mr. Parnell. 

Under the most favourable conditions, it will be a long time 
before Mr. Parnell, however skilfully he may manipulate the 
Irish vote in Great Britain, will be able to reduce the Liberal 
majority to a vanishing-point. Whether he will succeed or 
fail in the other object which he has in view—the main- 
tenance of the power of the Land League in Ireland itself—is a 
question of more immediate practical interest. Whatever we 
may think of Mr. Parnell’s aims—and we think very badly 
of them—it is impossible not to feel a ce:tsin admiration 
for the audacity which has led him to choose this moment, 
of all others, for a crusade against the Ulster Liberals, In 





no part of Ireland has the far-reaching scope of the Land Act 
been so well understood as by the shrewd and intelligent 
farmers of the North. In the midst of the struggle which has 
been going on for the last fortnight in Tyrone, the hiil-tops 
throughout the County Down were lit with bonfires and 
beacons in honour of Mr. Gladstone, and in gratitude for the 
Act. In Tyrone itself, Colonel Knox, the Conservative can- 
didate, has professed himself in almost every speech one of its 
heartiest admirers. Nor could the Liberals have easily found 
a stronger representative than Mr. Dickson,—a Presbyterian, 
who was not only of great authority among men of his own 
creed, but who had rendered himself extremely acceptable 
to the Catholics, by his long and energetic advocacy of the 
cause of tenant-right. To contest such a constituency might 
well appear a desperate and even a hare-brained enterprise. 
Mr. Parnell, however, took a different view. He felt 
that a critical moment had arrived in the fortunes of 
the organisation which he has so carefully built up, 
and that unless the opportunity was seized for strik- 
ing a determined blow, the cause of the Land League 
in the North was irretrievably doomed. Having once 
taken his resolution, he followed it up with his customary 
violence and adroitness. The machinery of the League was at 
once set in motion. The priests, who were, for the most part, 
supporting Mr. Dickson, were ordered to transfer their services 
to Mr. Rylett, and a considerable number of them seem to have 
obeyed. The Healys and the O’Connors were sent for, and 
took the field. Mr. Parnell himself was indefatigable and 
ubiquitous. The Coercion Act—the weapon which the 
Government have forged against themselves—was used with 
all possible effect. The hard fate of the two hundred “ untried 
and imprisoned patriots ’—the majority of whom are, doubt- 
less, where they are because no amount of evidence would 
induce an Irish jury to convict them of the crimes of which 
they are “ reasonably suspected ""—formed an unfailing theme 
for the oratory of Mr. Healy, whose peculiar mission it 
was to denounce the cruelty and hypocrisy of “ Buckshot 
Forster,’ ‘¢ Red-Indian Harcourt,” and ‘ Whited-sepulchre 
Bright.” The appointment of Mr. Litton and Mr. Givan 
to places on the Land Commission, upon which it was 
said that Mr. Dickson himself had desired to sit, was, 
of course, made the most of, as an illustration of the in- 
curable venality of the Ulster Liberals. The Land Act itself was 
held up to derision, as a miserable instalment of justice, of which 
all that was good in the conception must be credited to the 
teachings of Michael Davitt, and all that was good in the execu- 
tion to the amendments of Mr. Healy. True justice would not be 
done between landlord and tenant, as Mr. Parnell more than 
once explained, until the former was restrained from receiving 
in the shape of rent anything more than the value of the land 
in the state in which it was left by the receding waters of the 
Flood. In short, the whole rhetoric of the Land-League 
emissaries was pitched in a hysterical key, which reflected 
the eager, yet uneasy temper in which they were carrying on 
the contest. They did their very utmost, and they were beaten 
hip and thigh. We do not desire to exaggerate the importance 
of Mr. Rylett’s defeat. If he had carried the election, it would 
have been a convincing proof that common-sense had fled from 
its last refuge in Ireland, and deserted her altogether. Even 
if, by dividing the Liberal Party, he had secured the return of 
Colonel Knox,—who, it should be noted, declared strongly for 
Protection—the loss of a Liberal seat in Ulster at such a 
moment as this would have been little short of a calamity. 
It is in the numbers polled, rather than in the result 
itself, that the real ground for satisfaction is to be found. 
That out of over seven thousand votes the Land-league 
candidate, backed by the personal advocacy of Mr. Parnell, 
should not have obtained more than nine hundred, 
is a fact of unmistakable significance. It shows that in a 
typical Ulster county the League has lost its hold upon the 
people; that there, at any rate, the reckless Billingsgate of 
speakers like Mr. Healy is not to the popular taste ; and that 
the hard-headed farmers of the North, to whom agitation has 
been a hard necessity, and not a profession or a pastime, are not 
prepared to throw away the solid advantages given to them by 
the Land Act in the pursuit of chimerical and immoral 
schemes of general spoliation. We cannot but hope that 
the contemptuous rejection of Mr. Parnell’s nominee by the 
electors of Tyrone will produce a deep and wide-spread im- 
pression outside the Province of Ulster. Every etfort is being 
and will be made to minimise the provisions of the Land Act, and 
to discredit its working in advance. The ramifications of the 
Land League are so wide, so many persons are directly interested 
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in its maintenance, and the average Irish peasant is so wanting 
in moral initiative, and so obsequious to the current opinion, 
however artificially produced, of the neighbourhood in which 
he lives, that the danger of a temporary failure is by no means 
small. The conspicuous discomfiture of Mr. Parnell and his 
followers, in a contest of their own provoking, upon ground 
chosen by themselves, cannot but shake the authority of the 
League throughout the length and breadth of Ireland. If it 
also leads the Irish farmers to examine and test for them- 
selves what it is that the Land Act really gives them, the fate 
of the agitation is already sealed. 


PRINCE BISMARCK EN ROUTE TO CANOSSA. 


EW more valuable lessons in politics have ever been 
given to European statesmen than Prince Bismarck’s 
surrender of the May Laws, announced to the world by the 
appointment of Dr. Korum to the See of Treves, and by the 
proposed law legalising the despatch of a Minister to the 
Vatican. The German Chancellor tried the policy of religious 
persecution under the most favourable circumstances, and yet 
it utterly failed, leaving behind it results which for him are 
altogether disastrous. When he commenced his Kulturkampt 
—his war of artillery against ghosts—he had on his own side 
advantages which, except when the victims were Jews, per- 
secuting rulers in modern times have very seldom enjoyed. 
He had the support of three-fifths of his own people, and of a 
physical force which made resistance to the laws absolutely 
hopeless. His King, though doubtful of his success, was with 
him in object; his majority was with him heartily, his 
army was with him practically, and an immense body 
of opinion in all Continental countries was entirely on 
his side. The army of officials was so entirely sympathetic, 
that the laws have been carried out in all their rigour, until 
it is calculated that no less than seven Prussian Sees are 
vacant, and that more than a thousand parishes have been left 
without the offices of religion. Moreover, the Church which 
he attacked was in a singularly bad position for fighting hard. 
Its chief had lost the sympathy of many Catholic Germans by 
his assumption of Infallibility, while his successor was a 
moderate man, averse to extremities, and exceedingly dis- 
inclined to an internecine quarrel with any Government. 
The Catholics of Prussia had no leader of any con- 
spicuous fosition or great mental power, their natural 
chiefs —the Catholic Hohenzollerns, the Radziwils and 
Hohenlohes—being far too closely bound to the State for 
resistance, or even remonstrance. No Catholic State was in a 
position to intervene on their behalf,even with advice. The 
Catholic Prussians themselves, though irritated, were by no 
means in a mood for rebellion. They felt, from all the evidence, 
towards Prince Bismarck as the English Puritans felt towards 
Queen Elizabeth,—ready to hurrah for her as victor over the 
Armada, while their ears were being cut off by her orders. So 
much was at stake, that even religion was, with loyalists, but 
one consideration among many. It was known, too, that 
many Catholics thought a moderate “lesson” would do their 
Bishops good, that among cultivated Catholics there was much 
cool scepticism and more practical secularism, and that on the 
great body of them their religion sat with a lightness not un- 
common in Catholic States, but which Englishmen, accustomed 
to Catholic converts and Catholic Irishmen, altogether fail to 
realise. Nevertheless, the attempt from the very first 
hopelessly failed. The Bishops were driven from their 
sees in vain, for the clergy were not subdued. The 
parishes were left vacant in vain, for the Catholics put up 
with an ad interim and, indeed, often a wandering clergy. 
The flocks which had been cool suddenly grew warm, unti! the 
priesthood declared that there had been an obvious revival 
of grace—that is, of spiritual Catholicism—and until at the 
elections the Catholic Party in Parliament became a separate 
entity and the strongest of all single factions. All Conserva- 
tive Catholics—and Catholics, where “faithful,” are almost 
necessarily Conservative—were lost to Prince Bismark at the 
very moment when he needed their vote; while the Liberals, 
at first delighted, gradually found that the persecuting spirit 
rapidly extends itself into the regions of civil life, and 
deserted the Protestant Chancellor. Nothing whatever was 
gained, either for the dynasty, which was made to appear 
partial; or for the Empire, which was threatened with a 
new angle of cleavage; or for the kingdom, whose laws were 
met by the most deadly form of resistance, passive but im- 
movable disobedience; or for the Chancellor himself, who 
gained no fiesh adherents, and saw a rapid increase of Socialism, 





TT 
especially in Catholic Silesia, directed against all he approved 
as well as against his own person. The May Laws did not 
swell the Socialist ranks directly, but they made it easier for 
Catholic workmen with Socialist proclivities to act against a. 
persecuting Government. The Chancellor is strong and 
obstinate, and he persevered with his accustomed tenacity, so. 
that the experiment was fairly tried, until at last the hone 
arrived when he must have Catholic support, or stand alone in 
Germany with the old feudal party, which alone among the 
parties does not heartily desire to complete the unity of the 
Empire. It hasan instinct that German Particularism protected 
privilege, and that unity may sweep away the nobles, as well ag 
the subordinate kings. Of course, under those circumstances 
Prince Bismarck, with whom persecution is a weapon, and aes 
a desire, who is statesman before all things, and quite capable 
if he had Mahommedan subjects, of tolerating the Ulema, 
yielded, and came to an arrangement with the Papacy, under 
which it is well understood that the May Laws are to be held 
in abeyance until it is convenient to repeal them, or so mildly 
executed that they will not contravene the principles of the 
Church. The See of Treves has been filled up, and the re- 
maining vacancies will be gradually provided for. Everything 
returns to its old position, with these exceptions,—that the 
Catholics know that their creed is only respected by the 
Government from policy, that the State has failed to carry an 
important series of measures supposed to be essential to its 
dignity, and that Catholic Conservatism has been, perhaps 
finally, separated from the kind of Conservatism which Prince 
Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns approve. The Catholic 
have learnt to see, what the Papacy saw from the first,— 
that the aggrandisement of a Protestant kingdom, however 
desirable in other respects, might not be favourable to their 
creed. Every one of those changes is a serious injury, either 
to Prince Bismarck’s personal power, or to those ideas which 
he so cordially desires to see prevail; and they have all been 
developed by his own failure to perceive that physical force, 
unless exerted to exterminate, is a powerless weapon against 
a creed. It is not true that persecution cannot suppress 
a faith, but the persecutors must slay. That is the teach- 
ing of all history, though the Kings, with Ghettos in 
every capital to warn them, seem unable to learn the les- 
son. Prince Bismarck, however, has learnt it at last, and 
after a struggle of eight years, has abandoned the contest, 
having achieved nothing, except to make German Catholics 
decidedly iess favourable to himself, to the dynasty, and to 
the Empire. 

It was just the same in Ireland, where the persecution was 
so much more severe, and will be just the sam? in France, 
where, probably, it will be limited to the infliction of dis- 
abilities. It is quite possible that if M. Gambetta and the 
new Chamber legislate against the Church—say, by forbidding 
all priests to teach, or to enter secular schools—there will be 
less resistance from the people, even in Catholic districts, 
than was at one time believed. The elections and the instruc- 
tions given to the Deputies seem to prove that the peasant 
heads of families, who nearly all, be it remembered, were bred 
up under the Empire, when the priests were treated as 
privileged persons, entertain an angry suspicion of the clergy, 
as hostile to equality, and are prepared to endure a policy 
which will leave the priest free only within his church-walls. 
But in availing themselves of that temper, which may be 
momentary, and is one rather of suspicion than hate, the 
Republican leaders will only prepare for themselves future 
disasters. The “ faithful,” however few they may be, will only 
be bound the more together in a dislike of a form of govern- 
ment which they think perilous to their children’s souls. The 
priesthood, instead of becoming slowly national, will become 
slowly fanatic. The women, whose influence is so great, will 
regard the Republic with the bitter dislike with which women 
always regard those who at once oppress their consciences and 
irritate their amour-propre. All that is hostile to the Republic 
will be more hostile, more determined, more strong. The 
hostile may not be numerous, though we suspect the enormous 
number of abstainers from the poll were mostly Catholic Repub- 
licans, sympathising with the Gambettists on every side 
but the religious one, and therefore unable to vote; but 
suppose them—an absurd supposition—only as numerous 
as the Huguenots ever were. What French statesman 
in bis senses wQuld, merely to gratify his own fanaticism or 
that of his supporters, call up a Huguenot party in France, 
create a body of Irreconcilables linked in sympathy with half 
the population, and unable to doubt—for persecution soon 
developes fanaticism—that opposition to Republicanism was 
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God? Sucli a policy seems as foolish, altogether 
its immorality, as it would be for the British 
t to proscribe Methodist class meetings, or order 
Corigregationalists to allow women to become deacons; yet it 
ig next to certain that a policy of this kind will be attempted, 
and like the Kulturkampf, will, for a time, be popular 
with the majority. The example of Prince Bismarck 
will have no more effect than the example of the English 
nal Jaws, and politicians otherwise able will try to destroy 
riestly influence, by compelling the priests either to become 
useless citizens or active propagandists of the doctrine that 
religion and a Republic cannot co-exist. The Clericals, hints 
M. Gambetta, in his otherwise most conservative speech of 
Sunday, are the “ link” between all parties hostile to the 
Republic ; so he proposes to rivet the link by a little hammer- 
ing, till it becomes stronger than the bodies it connects, and 
they cannot separate again. Nothing could unite Imperialists 
and Monarchists, except a common clericalism and a common 
hatred of the Republic; so M. Gambetta strengthens the 
clericalism, and gives the hatred an honourable cause. That 
is not statesmanship. 


obedience to 
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THE MEANING OF THE “ FAIR-TRADE” CRY. 
W* thought, and said, two months ago, that we hoped 


to escape a Protectionist discussion, as the Tory 
leaders would be wiser than the Tory talkers, but the hope 
has grown very thin. Candidate after candidate, in towns as 
well as counties, defends “fair trade” or “ reciprocity,” or, 
like Mr. Lowther, open “ protection,” the farmers or the work- 
men approve, more or less heartily, and the seat is lost to the 
Liberal cause. In several large boroughs there are signs of 
the growth of a kind of passion for a war of tariffs, while in 
medium boroughs and country districts we never take up a 
local paper without reading columns of argument against the 
“existing” Free-trade. Nobody, except Mr. Lowther, says Free- 
trade is unwise, but everybody says it must be made “ fair,” 
that is, foreign nations must adopt it before we do. So power- 
ful is the current, that it has startled Sir Stafford Northcote 
himself, and as his wont is, he has jumped lightly on the fence, 
prepared to descend on the side to which the opinion of his 
party seems to incline. It is a note of Sir Stafford, that while 
perfectly faithful to his party, and incapable of coquetting 
with its opponents, or of the alliances to which other leaders 
have stooped, he is within the party itself intellectually most 
unscrupulous. No man was ever more hostile to the forward 
policy in Afghanistan, yet, when his leader decided on that 
foolish enterprise, he defended it as if he believed that the 
Suleiman had disappeared, and that the Afghans might march 
to Delhi. He is one of the most convinced Free-traders in 
England, “ but,” as he says, he wants “ fair trade,” that is, 
if the party insists on Protection, he will accept that policy. 
It is too bad, but it is of little use to criticise Sir Stafford 
Northcote, except as the prophet who tells us what is 
coming from Tory counsels. The truth is that a certain 
section of the town population have hit upon the idea, 
not unnatural, for it was once held by statesmen of intelli- 
gence far above that of the artizan, that the way to remove 
the heavy duties imposed by some foreign States on British 
goods is to impose heavy duties on goods from the country 
80 behaving, till they are taken off. It is the old “ war of 
tariffs” notion, and is not, under all circumstances and at all 
times, economically wrong. As a rule, it fails, because the 
passion of resistance is aroused, and because the duties are 
evaded ; but it might occasionally succeed. If, for example, 
Englishmen agreed to do without French wine, and the French 
vignerons governed the elections of France, and were willing 
to subordinate their pride to their interests, it might be pos- 
sible to compel France to admit “ Bradford goods ’’—the semi- 
wool, semi-cotton manufactures—at low rates of duty. The 
war would be very costly, because we should lose not only light 
wines, but the sale of the articles purchased by Frenchmen from 
us out of the profit of those wines; but still, the end might 
conceivably be achieved at the price. It would not be, for the 
vignerons do not govern, and France, if possessed with the 
Protectionist fallacy, would not yield to any such pressure ; 
butstill it might be. The idea was not pure folly, and though 
widely spread, would not have done much harm, as there are 
very few cases like that of the French Treaty, and would hardly 
have influenced politics, but that a very powerful and very 
much irritated interest suddenly saw its chance. There is no 
doubt whatever that English landlords and farmers are suffer- 
ing terribly, the former in particular, to a degree which ren- 





ders them almost desperate. Rents are going down, farms 
are thrown up, every rent-day is accompanied by cries for re- 
ductions, till in the south, and east, and centre of England, 
and in Scotland, the landlords, already pressed by the per- 
manent charges on their estates, find their available 
incomes, after those charges are paid, reduced almost 
one-half, The farmers, too, who cannot force reductions, 
and cannot under existing laws recover the capital sunk in 
the soil if they quit their farms, are equally troubled, and both 
welcome the cry of “fair trade” as a sort of godsend. If any 
State is to be punished for Protection, why not America and 
Russia? The Union is Protectionist, and taxes our goods ; 
Russia is Protectionist, and taxes our goods; why not tax their 
goods in return,—corn and meat and cheese, and compel them 
to be reasonable? Surely that is “ fair,” and incidentally that 
operation will preserve rents and leases, and the rural system 
generally. A  five-shilling duty on corn is “ not much,” only 
a halfpenny a loaf, and yet it would, think landlords weary 
with care, make our position so different! It would enable 
the wheat-growers to pay their rent. Taking four quarters an 
acre as a rough average product, an addition of 53. a quarter 
to the farmer’s profit, which is regulated now by the price of 
the American imported article, would make a pound an acre 
difference, that is, the whole average rent. Then the landlord 
could live as before and look down on everybody in comfort, 
and the farmer would be at rest about rent, and agents 
would not be bewildered, and everybody would be happy, 
except those wretched consumers, who would, say the landlords, 
“ obtain higher wages,” or, if they did not, ought to pay some- 
thing, rather than allow * the oldest and most necessary of in- 
dustries ” to be given up. ‘That is the kind of talk going on 
everywhere, till candidates are venturing to formulate it into 
a ery for “ Fair trade and a five-shilling duty,” and until the 
farmers, who thought Protection dead and buried, are half wild 
with reviving hope. If only they can get a corn duty—and 
they see, or seem to see, a chance of it—that dreadful 
American competition will not matter. 

We hardly wonder at the farmers’ excitement, for we 
know how hardly they are pressed, how ruinous the losses 
of the past four years have been, how disappointed they 
are with to-day’s harvest, and how slow they are to in- 
sist on the permanent reductions of rent which can alone 
give them quick relief. But they should not let that ex- 
citement blind them to all the facts around them, and especi- 
ally to the patent absurdity of the * Fair-trade” argument, 
as applied to their special business. The candidates who 
raise that cry are leading them into a quagmire. Whatever the 
merits of * Fair trade”—that is, of tariffs raised or depressed 
as other nations raise or depress theirs—it cannot help to 
coerce Americans. Granting, for a moment, all that the advo- 
cates of a war of tariffs allege, admitting that a nation may 
be taught reason by the loss of a market, corn still remains 
the one thing which cannot be used as a weapon in the fight. 
If the 5s. duty were imposed to-morrow, every Englishman 
would, as consumer, be so much poorer; and every tradesman 
—traders in alcohol more especially—would feel his cus- 
tomers’ poverty and lack of money to spend; and every work- 
house would cost more, and every riot would become more 
grave; but no American would suffer any loss of custom. 
Food is an absolute necessary, and every pound of corn that 
we do not grow we must import. We import no more than 
we want now, and whether corn costs 50s. a quarter or 55s. 
a quarter, we must import just as much, or go hungry to bed. 
We could do without cotton, or claret, or tea, or tobacco, or 
French ribbons, or German toys, but we could not do without 
corn. We must have it, and have it in the usual quantities ; and 
the argument, therefore, from “ Reciprocity,’ or “ Fair trade,” 
or “the necessity of fighting tariffs with tariffs,” is either 
falsehood or undiluted nonsense. No such expedient is physi- 
cally possible, unless every household in England is content 
to eat less bread than it needs, in order not to buy American 
corn duty-free. In this one case, at least, the whole cost of a 
duty must fall on the buyer,the seller suffering nothing. That 
is not, we are quite aware,a complete answer to the Pro- 
tectionist cry; but it is a complete answer to that ery in its 
new form, and as far as regards corn. The duty is of no use 
in the fight, and if imposed, must be imposed for other pur- 
poses altogether. Of course, there may be such purposes. If 
the English people like to place a heavy tax upon an article of 
prime necessity, a tax falling upon the poor as heavily as the 
rich—and, indeed, more heavily, because the rich eat other 
things than bread—in order that farmers may be relieved from 
the necessity of bargaining, and landlords may receive their 
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old rents, and the aristocratic system of England may remain 
not only unimpaired, but unchanged, then it will be useful to 
put a duty on corn; but then that object must be acknow- 
ledged, and not disguised under another. The duty will not 
help the Government to reduce American tariffs one whit, 
for no American will feel it. Iron will be taxed just as much 
in the ports of the Union, if the price of bread in England is 
raised a halfpenny a loaf or threepence a loaf, as if it were 
not raised. Just as many loaves will be sent over, for we 
must have loaves, and no Illinois farmer will make one dollar or 
one farthing the less. He will not care, for it is not his affair 
what the Englishman pays the State, but what the English- 
man pays him, and that will remain unchanged. The tax- 
payer’s loss will not be in bread, but in other things. The 
demand for bread cannot be raised or diminished by a self- 
adjusting process, like the demand for claret or for cut 
tobacco. The fighting idea must be given up, and with 
that idea all must be given up, for most assuredly the 
English people will not tax bread avowedly to keep land- 
lords rich, or to prevent the country from being cultivated 
by freeholders instead of tenants; and if bread is not to 
be taxed, the farmers will not cry for Protection. They do 
not want even claret to be made dear, unless their own wheat 
is to be made dear too, and are, apart from corn duties, of 
necessity and from self-interest Free-traders to a man, Just 
at present they are misled by a hope, but they will very soon 
see that that hope is fallacious; and the moment they see it, 
Protection will have lost its charm. They value “ Fair trade” 
because they think corn may be one of the articles taxed to 
coerce the foreigner, and as that is impossible, the foreigner 
selling us in corn an article we cannot cease to use, their in- 
terest in fair trade will die momently away. The Lowthers of 


‘politics must seek for another ery. 


THE ‘ DOTEREL’ COURT-MARTIAL. 
iw finding of the ‘ Doterel’ Court-martial is hypothetical 


in substance, though categorical in form. The Court 
assigns a cause and suggests an occasion for the explosion by 
which the ship was destroyed. It is of opinion that there 
were two distinct explosions ; that the seat of the first was the 
coal-bunkers, and the seat of the second the fore magazine ; 
that the second was the result of the first; and that a light 
introduced into the bunker may have set fire to the gas evolved 
from the coal. It is clear that if once the hypothesis of an ex- 
plosion of gas in the coal-bunkers is accepted, there is no 
difficulty in supposing that the inflamed gas found its way 
into the interior of the magazine. All that was wanted to 
make such a passage of gas possible was the breaking of a 
copper pipe connected with the machinery for flooding 
the magazine. There is certainly nothing to show 


‘that this is not a correct account of the explosion; 


the only weakness in the explanation is that there is scarcely 
more to show that it is a correct account of it. It is all mere 
conjecture,—plausible and even probable conjecture, but con- 
jecture still. Professor Abel’s evidence, on which the finding 
of the Court was mainly founded, went to show that if there 
had been an accumulation of gas in the coal-bunkers, what 
really happened was just what might have been expected to 
happen. The gas which escapes from coal is highly explosive, 
and supposing it to have been generated in the bunkers, the 
precautions taken to get rid of it were quite inadequate to the 
need. The removal of the lids, which was one of the methods 
adopted for securing proper ventilation, would have little or no 
effect in making the air in the bunkers less dangerous. It is even 
possible, Professor Abel thinks, that it may have made matters 
worse, The pipe which formed the other provision for ventilation 
would afford no better security against an explosion. ‘ There 
would be no ventilation,” says Professor Abel, “ except when 
the ship was under weigh.’ Altogether, therefore, the ventila- 
tion, as Professor Abel puts it, “ though, perhaps, quite efficient 
when the ship was under steam, obviously partook of an acci- 
dental character.” With this statement before it, together 
with the further assurance that much of the coal, even of the 
best quality, supplied to the Navy is highly charged with gas, 
and consequently, in the absence of efficient ventilation, may 
have filled the bunker with explosive gas, and the possibility 
that, as the ship was about to coal, a light may have been 
introduced into the bunker for the purpose of examining it, 
the Court thought that it was in a position to form 
a conclusion. Had all the crew been alive, this latter 
link in the chain might have broken down. But as 
the light may have been introduced, and, indeed, natur- 





ally would have been introduced, ee 
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Assuming this to be the true account of the explosion, what 
are we to think of the administration of the Navy? A shi 
is so constructed that if an explosion takes place in the c | 
bunkers, it is almost certain to communicate with the ma sales 
and so to produce the result with which the loss of the eed? 
has made us so familiar, The coal contained in these bunkers j 
exceedingly likely to generate gas of a highly explosive kind, 
and when this gas is present in the bunkers, the accidental intro- 
ducticn of a light in the course of the ordinary working of the 
ship would be sufficient to cause an explosion, There is only one 
way in which these consequences can be rendered Seapeniilide and 
that is by an efficient system of through ventilation. > 
moving the lids of the bunkers at fixed intervals will not do 
it, and a pipe of the kind and- dimensions with which the 
* Doterel’ was fitted will not do it. These facts are stated by 
Professor Abel, without reserve or qualification. He speaks 
as though there were no doubt whatever about them. Venti. 
lation of the coal-bunkers is essential to the safety of a ship ; 
ventilation can only be effected by such-and-such methods. 
these methods were not in existence on board the ‘ Doterel,’ 
How is it that facts which Professor Abel puts forward as 
things of course are unknown to the Constructors: of the 
Navy? There is nothing to show that the ‘ Doterel’ was 
worse found, as regards ventilation, than any other ship of 
her class; and if she was not, the inevitable conclusion is 
that one whole class of her Majesty’s ships, and possibly 
other classes as well, are without the ventilation which 
experts know to be indispensable as a safeguard against 
the generation of explosive gas. It is quite inexplicable how 
the builders of the * Doterel’ could have been ignorant of what 
Professor Abel evidently regards as a perfectly obvious neces- 
sity. They must be presumed to have known that ventilation 
was wanted, else why did they add that four-inch pipe which, 
though it was “ perhaps efficient” when the ship was under 
steam, gave no ventilation at all when the ship was not 
moving? But what is the good of an amount of scientific 
knowledge which tells its possessor that there is a danger to 
be averted, but leaves him wholly ignorant as to the proper 
means of averting it? The builder of a ship should know, not 
merely that, under certain conditions, ventilation is needed to 
prevent the generation of explosive gas—that is a piece of 
information which comes as news to no one—but what 
machinery is needed to constitute ventilation. The authori- 
ties at the Dockyards seem in this respect to be no better 
off than so many civilians taken at random out of the 
street. They are aware that some provision must be made 
for ventilation, and they think that a four-inch pipe is 
all that is necessary. Then comes the expert, and calmly 
tells them—after the explosion has taken place—that a four- 
inch pipe is of next to no use at all. ‘ Everybody,” he says 
in effect, * who has learned the alphabet of ventilation knows 
that your pipe will be certainly worthless when the ship is not 
under steam, and it is quite possible that it may be worthless 
even then.” It would be incredible, but for Professor Abel’s 
evidence, that the Dockyard Authorities should have been left 
to learn this for the first time after a Queen’s ship had been 
lost, and a large part of her crew killed, presumably from 
the absence of better ventilation than a four-inch pipe can 
give. 
~ When the scientific people engaged in building a ship can 
be in this state of profound ignorance upon a matter at once 
so elementary and so important, it is not wonderful that the 
officer in command of the ship should have been no better 
informed. Commander Evans seems to have no idea of the need 
of any ventilation beyond such as was afforded by the occasional 
removal of the bunker-lids. This precaution, which to him 
stood in the place of the whole apparatus which Professor 
Abel holds to have been necessary to make the ship safe, did 
nothing to keep off an explosion, and possibly something to 
precipitate one. In spite of this, however, it was the only 
precaution of which Commander Evans had ever heard. So far 
as the removal of the lids went, he seems to have taken care 
that it was done, and it was not his fault that he did not 
know that this might almost as well have been left undone. 
The finding of the Court acquits Commander Evans of all blame 
in respect of the loss of the ‘Doterel.’ It seems to us that 
the people who were really on their trial were those responsible 
for that absence of ventilation which seems to have been the 
actual cause of the loss of the ship. 
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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


HERE is nothing ridiculous in the commotion excited in 
Central Europe, and indeed in all diplomatic circles, by 
ihe meeting of the Emperors at Dantzic. Such meetings have 
often been followed by very serious consequences, and this one 
is certainly intended to be important. We. may set aside the 
family-reunion theory, which officials defend, as an excusable 
invention, circulated in the interests at once of secrecy and of 
political etiquette. Great military monarchs, even when they 
happen to be great-uncle and grand-nephew, do not, when 
they wish for a friendly chat, take their foreign secretaries 
with them, and their heirs, and their most trnsted servants ; 
nor do they meet in remote corners, amidst the most 
jealous precautions to ensure secrecy, We may be quite 
sure that Alexander III. and M. de Giers have pro- 
osals to make at Dantzic which they wish the Emperor 
William and Prince Bismarck to accept, and which, if accepted, 
will turn out hereafter to be sufficiently important. They 
may not be proposals expected by politicians, for the Sove- 
reigns have preoccupations, such as the position of Denmark, 
which are very little discussed in Western Europe, but they 
are sure to be of importance, and sure to be accompanied by that 
general “ interchange of views” which, when those who inter- 
change them move armies, so often affect all the course of history. 
What the nature of the proposals may be is, of course, a secret, 
possibly known only to the Czar, and probably known only toa 
minute circle of very great personages. Speculations upon 
them by outsiders can at best be only calculations more or 
less in the nature of guesses, but among them the following 
three seem the most reasonable :— 

It is quite possible that the Czar wishes to come to an 
arrangement with Germany, and through her with Austria, 
as to the plan to be definitely adopted in the Balkans. 
There is always danger there which may become serious, 
and events in Bulgaria react in Russia through the Pan- 
slavist party in a very direct way. The Czar may desire 
some definite agreement, and be ready to offer terms which, 
if they were accepted by Germany and Austria, would really 
decide for the time the fate of the peninsula, Even England 
and France in unison could hardly prevent an arrangement 
supported by the mass of physical power which the three 
‘Emperors control. The suggestion is not probable, because it 
is hard to conceive that Austria and Russia, with their diverg- 
ing interests, could agree, or that Germany either could or 
would desert her southern ally ; but it is possible, for there is a 
party in Vienna, headed by Prince Rudolph, which thinks that a 
grand “transaction,” a partition of the Balkans, in fact, would be 
the safest policy to pursue. If the new Czar, weary with his fight 
with the Nihilists, who are again in their most threatening mood, 
thinks foreign aggrandisement the best diversion, he may make 
some proposal of that kind which would produce results. 
Fortunately, a Russian Czar cannot give up Constantinople, nor 
can a German Emperor grant Constantinople; and with that 
apple still to be run for, no permanent transaction could be 
effected. The utmost that could be done would be an agree- 
ment to maintain the status quo, say, for ten years, which 
would be beneficial rather than injurious. 

It is quite possible and very probable that the Czar, who 
is harassed, first of all, by his position in regard to the 
Revolutionists, may intend to press a resolute campaign against 
them, involving new measures of repression throughout the 
three Imperial States, and novel pressure upon the countries 
outside their limits. Monarchs exasperated as the Emperor 
of Russia must be often revolve such plans, and the Czar 
may be determined to try whether a combination covering 
Europe from Switzerland to the Ural would not be too strong 
for the Nihilists. That proposal would involve great dangers 
to Europe, because the right of asylum would be menaced ; 
but it is not likely to be accepted, first, because Germany 
would be irritated by savage measures of precaution ; secondly, 
because the Austrian Emperor does not want to see his House 
a mark for the Nihilists, and his own immunity from danger 
destroyed—he is the only Sovereign left who can walk about 
where he likes—and thirdly, because Prince Bismarck knows 
that the acute danger exists in Russia itself, and would not be 
One whit the less if all Europe agreed to treat all Nihilists as 
horse-stealers are treated in Texas. There would only be 
mere bombs thrown at the Russian Czar. 

And thirdly, it is possible that the Czar desires to make 
Some proposal of partial disarmament, which wou'd guarantee 
peace for a few years, He is known to be deeply impressed 
With the financial position of his Government; he is aware 





that Germany and Austria are in different ways overweighted 
by their armaments; and he may believe that if the three 
Powers can agree among themselves, and guarantee each other 
against France, they might safely make very large and very 
rapid reductions. If six men agreed heartily, one-third of 
the military burden of Europe could be taken off, and the 
Czar may believe that he can produce such an agreement. 
We doubt his success greatly, the first evil of universal mili- 
tary service being that every reduction seems unreal; but 
what we have to consider is not the result of the Emperors’ 
meeting, but its motive. 





ELECTRICITY AS A FACTOR IN HAPPINESS. 


ERHAPS the most marked feature of the hour, outside 
politics, is the anxious and hopeful attention paid to 
applications of Electricity. Investigation and experiment have 
been going on for years, hundreds of minds have given them- 
selves to the subject; in one department, telegraphy, great 
results have been achieved and great fortunes made; but this 
explosion of interest in the matter is new. The world, as some- 
times occurs to it, is on intellectual tip-toe. The terminology 
of the science is novel and unusually abominable, the difficulty 
of showing experiments is considerable, and the reporters con- 
stantly misunderstand alike what they hear and what they see; 
but the interest of the public overcomes every obstacle. At 
the meeting of the British Association, nothing attracted like 
electricity, the papers even republishing long discourses 
which, for most of their readers, might as well have been 
written in Greek; while no telegrams are read so eagerly 
as the excessively crass ones in which the wonderful show 
of electric appliances now going on in Paris is so dully de- 
scribed. ‘The special correspondents are shown everything, 
and not only understand nothing, but seem to lose their control 
of their art, and cannot even describe. The interest is the more 
noteworthy because it is the interest of expectation, rather than 
the interest of assured faith. The electric savants, unlike most 
men of science, are doing their thinking aloud, performing ex- 
periments in public, talking to each other across continents and 
in the ears of half mankind, showing instruments which they 
confess are imperfect, exhibiting processes which are acknow- 
ledged to be merely tentative, securing patents which are de- 
fended as only “ precautionary,” and in many instances letting 
drop hints as to the methods by which they are inquiring, and 
the results they barely hope to obtain, which on other sub- 
jects would arouse in their hearers a sense of angry tedium. 
The public, however, is tireless upon electricity. It has 
one big fact to go upon, the Electric 'Telegraph—the one thing, 
perhaps, which Friar Bacon, if he could come back for a week, 
and talk to the luminaries of Science, would admit to surpass 
his reveries—and in spite of the doubts of the scientific, who are 
excited, too, and see their way to many things, but do not yet 
see their way to a lot of electric foree cheap, the public persists 
in believing that steam is played out, and that the world is about 
to havea greater, less cumbrous, and more universally applicable 
force placed atitsdisposal. Thousands who know no more whatan 
“Ohm” is than they know what Arius taught are the happier for 
that belief, and hold it fixedly. The world may be wrong, as it was 
wrong when it fell into a similar condition of excitement about 
Montgolfier’s balloon. There was the balloon, and it did go up, 
and better balloons were made, and have been going up ever 
since from dancing platforms, and besieged cities, and battle- 
fields, and all manner of places; but the world is not flying, for 
all that, national boundaries have not disappeared, and there 
are custom-houses still existing. The world, however, this 
time does not think itself wrong; the scientific men, though not 
quite certain—being worried in their minds, as we said, as to 
where that cheap lot of force is to come from, unless they can 
previously accomplish the task of controlling Niagara, or pass- 
ing the Atlantic tide through a stop-cock, or utilising the 
Earth’s rotation—are inclined to agree with the world; and 
the mechanics point, with a sort of awed laugh, half- 
triumph, half-puzzlement, to what has already been done. 

That is really very surprising in its suggestiveness. No electric 
appliance not intended for the transmission of messages is as 
yet perfect, or rather, we should say, complete; but still the 
first idea of impossibility has, in many departments of work, 
been finally removed, and that is a great step. Electricity—we 
shall want a shorter word very soon, O philologists ! and a better 
one, “ amberishness ” being a stupid description, and the proper 
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one, if you knew it, would be “Indra”—can already be made 
to do many things, though it does them all imperfectly, 
expensively, or with a certain uneasy hesitation, as if some 
Demiurgus did not quite know whether he was justified 
in giving such power as that to such a race as Man, and 
every now and then held his hand. Man may—and man 
will, iften more years are given him—use his new slave upon 
his favourite work, the only work he permanently and always 
admires, that of killing his brothers wholesale; and Demiurgus 
may be worried about that. Still, electric work is done, and work 
greater than ringing angry little hotel bells. There is, to begin 
with, always the telegraph, which does take messages across the 
Atlanticahead of time. Then, though the big electric lights flicker 
and go out unexpectedly, and the little lights are not as bright 
as they should be, and all the lights are more or less disagree- 
able in colour, and nobody will give you the least dependable 
hint about cost, and everybody tells a different story about the 
distance at which the force begins to tire and slacken, there 
is certainly light, light, if you will pay the money, almost 
limitless in quantity, and in practice able to go all the distance 
from the generator that is wanted. And, slowly, slowly, but 
quite visibly, the obstacles to the use of that light pass 
away. Subdivision, the old difficulty, considered insuperable, 
has been mastered; a measuring instrument for the light con- 
sumed has been invented; yesterday, some weeks ago, the colour 
of light that human eyes find easiest was secured; to-day 
—this very week—the flicker has been conquered by an appli- 
cation of Faure’s accumulator; and to-morrow, perhaps, the 
easiest, cheapest, and handiest generator of the force will be 
shown to a Parisian audience, anxious chiefly to know if with 
electricity substituted for gas, theatres will not light up very 
well indeed. There is light, and, moreover, movable light, 
which seemed impossible. On Monday, while the British 
Association were discussing the use of the light in mines, 
and lamenting the chance of explosion at the point where 
the wire enters the lamp, Mr. Swan produced a lamp which, 
by the aid of Faure’s secondary battery, dispenses with 
the wire. It will only burn six hours, but it can be carried 
about, and refilled at will from the wire connected with the 
central generator. That lamp next year will burn twenty-four 
hours, and then we have a lamp universally useful for domestic 
purposes. Again, though no great feat of hauling, or heaving, 
or pushing has yet been performed by electricity, we know the 
force can be made to push and haul and heave. A man 
has driven about Paris in an electric tricycle; a girl has 
sewn a shirt with a sewing-machine moved by the same 
power; a bit of rock has been attacked by an electric 
borer; a toy boat runs about in a lake, driven by elec- 
tricity; and, best of all, Messrs. Siemens are now carrying 
passengers in a “tram,” which has no other motor than the 
electric “ fluid,” or modification of motion, or whatever it ought 
to be called. It is not only probable, but certain, that many of 
the difficulties now impeding the application of the force to 
heavy work will be dissolved, under the pressure of the brain- 
power now applied to them from every corner of the civilised 
world; and quite possible that in a year or two a cheap method 
of generating electricity will be applied—not discovered, for we 
know already that falling water, in governable masses, is what 
is wanted—and that the storage of the force will not only be 
a credible, but an easily accomplished, process. That is not 
supposing more than has occurred in the application of 
electricity to message-sending, and that accomplished, and 
cost reduced, as science always reduces it, we should have 
from the new agent at least two things—a light full, per- 
manent, and cheap, to be used wherever wanted, in the 
street, workshop, and house, as in the mine; and a motor, 
manageable, tireless, light, and as effective for small work in 
the hands of the individual as for great work in the hands of a 
mighty company. That which will drive a railway train will 
drive a girl’s sewing-machine or a boy’s mechanical horse, that 
which will urge a rock-borer will help to carve a sixpenny 
bloodstone seal. Indra chained can be made to perform all 
tasks that can be performed by unintelligent force. 

And these things gained, what will be the addition to human 
happiness? It is always necessary to ask that question, for, 
as a rule, the grand prizes of human intelligence, the additions 
to human knowledge of which we are so proud, have added 
little to the happiness of the millions who, and not the few 
rich, constitute Man. The growth of wisdom, especially of 
political wisdom, has probably, by abolishing slavery and 





diminishing terror, whether proceeding from Kings, or armed 
enemies, or domestic criminals, done more to increase the happi- 
ness of the race than all that science, usually so called, has 
ever achieved. Freedom from oppression has secured more 
for Englishmen, measured directly in happiness, than steam 
just as security from robbers has done more for their 
wealth than the electric telegraph. It would be difficult 
indeed, to prove that any great scientific discovery,—except 
the lucifer-match, which made light and heat, as it were, 
portable, chloroform, which extinguished some forms of pain, 
and vaccination,—has ever done very much to reduce the 
mighty sum of human misery. There would seem, how- 
ever, if all hopes be justified—even excluding these hopes 
raised in a somewhat dim way by Dr. Siemens’ strange ex. 
periments with plants, experiments which somehow raise in 
minds not usually fanciful a sort of sympathy with plants, as 
if they must suffer, instead of benefiting, as they appear to do, 
from the sleeplessness to which he condemns them—to be good 
omens for man in electricity. Light in the bowels of the earth, 
permanent, pellucid, and safe, must indefinitely diminish the 
terror and the toil of those who work there, even if 
it does, as we fear it will, protract the hours of labour; and 
miners of all kinds are many, and we want more from inside 
the world. Bright light, indeed, if it can but be carried about, 
must relieve man at least of the terror of darkness; and terror, 
not pain, is for humanity—which is in the aggregate timid, 
but healthy—the master-evil. Then it would seem probable 
that in electricity we have a motor which will do what steam 
has not done, add to the strength and freedom of the individual; 
and that must be a gain. The instinct of luxury is rarely 
wrong when it is permanent, and the desire ‘of the rich for 
horses and carriages must, if realised by the poor, increase their 
happiness. Rushing about is not happiness, but freedom of 
locomotion is an element in it, and in the electric tricycle 
there is a probability of that for all healthy men. The 
power of working a machine which will do almost all 
labour must be, one would think, to man a gain almost 
equivalent to increased health, or a doubled strength of 
muscle. The peasant may have no more land, but the elec- 
tric plough will do his spade-work as well in less time and 
with less expenditure of vital energy—for of all classes, it 
is not ploughmen who live longest, as, in the idyllic theory, 
it should be, but gamekeepers and clergymen—and the addi- 
tional force gained in agriculture will be gained also in every 
department of human labour, the weaver guiding without stoop- 
ing an electric loom, while the shoemaker orders the fluid to 
perfect his stitches. Electricity is force without the limitations 
which make cumbrous steam comparatively so useless; and if 
anything can make man happier, except more resignation, it 
must be an increase of force granted to every one for the battle 
with the blind powers of Earth, which yield only to compulsion 
his food and drink. 





' THE POLYTECHNIC.—(IN MEMORIAM.) 

F course, the old landmarks of popular culture and amuse- 
ment alter from time to time, like other things; andif report 
speaks truly, that very old friend the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution is marked to go. Madame ‘Tussaud’s waxwork still 
flourishes in Baker Street; there you may still, with Gandish, 
R.A., “ reckonise Boadishea,” and, with Mrs. Jarley, “ observe 
the blood.” But that really polytechnical hall in Langham 
Place is said to be doomed, because it does not pay sufficiently 
to encourage the investment of fresh capital in it. In ancient 
days it, or the institution whose traditions it closely followed, 
was known as the Royal Adelaide Gallery—being so named 
after the consort of King William IV.—and was situated 
at the St. Martin’s Church end of the Lowther Arcade. There 
was Perkins’s steam-gun, discharging one forgets how many hun- 
dreds of balls a minute at the battered target. There was the 
oxyhydrogen microscope, and there, in the little theatre, scores of 
boys and girls used to sit and laugh and shriek at the living 
creatures shown in the magnified drop of water on the screen. 
There the man went down in the diving-bell. There the fat, 
wheezy porter, in the very buttony coat, stepped out to the 
front of the gallery in the hall, and announced by voice and ring 
of bell each new thing in the way of lecture as it came on. For 
example, there was an ear-shattering sudden clangour, and then, 
in a hot, asthmatic key, with wheezy gasps between the clauses, 
the fat porter would announce, “Professor Clark will now 
de—liver his lecture on the polari—sation of light!” the 
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last words jerked out very loud, with an anguished pant; 
then another ring, and down went the bell on the floor, with a 
‘angle. There you might hear the seedy-looking Professor, who, 
under the mask of a lecture on ballads, or something of that 
sort, gave a funny monologue and musical entertainment, sing- 
ing songs “in character,” more or less. One character was an 
old dancing-master, who had broken or pawned his kit, and had 
to sing the tunes to his pupils :— 
“ Right foot, left foot, down the middle! 
[Spoken in a passion to the dancers. | 
What can a man do without his fiddle ?” 
Allto the tuve of “ Voulez-vous danser, mademoiselle ?” the 
lecturer madly performing on his empty fiddle-arm with his 
empty bow-hand. There you might see the electrical eel, and 
buy peacocks with tails of glass thread made under your eyes, 
and study the ships and mechanical steamboats moving about 
in the great, long tank. And there the boy, who had or had 
not been successful in making an electrical machine out of a 
gooseberry-bottle, and an electrophorus out of a saucepan-lid, 
but was rather bothered with the mixing of the amalgam and 
the operation of lining his Leyden jar, might watch with rap- 
ture the action of the great machine, and cry out with pleasure 
when the self-conscious but affable lecturer showed the auroral 
light in an exhausted receiver. All that the exhausted receiver 
of these and other delights had to do was to be there early, and 
look sharp when anything new was “on” in the theatres, or 
else he would not get a seat. When the Adelaide Gallery be- 
came the Polytechnic Institution, the holiday public was more 
energetically “catered for” than before, and the amusement 
or quasi-theatrical element was much strengthened. And it 
has made its mark. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in that choice vein 
of persistent nagging which did so much for Elderess Polly, 
Rev. W. Cattle, and the British College of Health in Euston 
Road, immortalised Professor Pepper, too. 

There is no public free-and-easy place, or assemblage of 
public places, in London, at which so many ideas in science and 
manufacturing arts can be just picked up as at the Polytechnic 
Institution. It is, of course, a rather tiresome corner for well- 
informed adults; but in the days when “ Joyce's Scientific 
Dialogues ’’ (to which Mr. Mill has acknowledged his obliga- 
tions) and “ Pinnock’s Catechisms” were the only accessible 
‘authorities in science for thousands of young people, a place 
like the Polytechnic was what Artemus Ward called the Tower, 
“a sweet boon.” It is such a benefit to see things; and there 
cannot be a doubt that a show-room like this, where Joyce and 
Pinnock were visibly worked out, was of substantial use to boys 
and girls who had no better educational resources open to them. 
A similar thing might be said of the transparent Orreries which 
‘were once fashionable. During Passion Week, they were not 
uncommonly exhibited in theatres, and the worst that can be 
said of them is that they were pretty toys, by which some real 
instruction, though mixed up with wrong impressions, was con- 
veyed to the ignorant. Sometimes, a chorus out of Haydn’s 
“Creation”? would be performed, and there was, of course, 
more show than lecture. When Halley’s Comet came, they 
Were in immense vogue, the comet being naturally intro- 
duced by the lecturer into his transparency. (Loud cheers, 
the tail being so very like our “erratic celestial visitant,” 
as the lecturer called him, rushing on the scene with such 
a swoop that you almost fancied it would hiss like fire- 
works.) The lecturer, or proprietor of the orrery, was usually a 
schoolmaster, and there was not only a hot competition among 
these Orrerists, but some bad blood. Professor Jones warned 
the discerning public, in his handbills and posters, to beware of 
spurious imitations, as his was the original orrery. This sort 
of thing was expanded in the astronomical pamphlets, which 
were sold cheap to the audience, as containing a full explana- 
tion of the “sublime terrestrial and celestial phenomena” ex- 
hibited in the Professor's “ New Grand Transparent Revolving 
Orrery, showing Saturn’s Ring and the Motions of the Satel- 
lites of the Larger Planetary Bodies of our System.” We have 
before us just such a pamphlet, and the caution to the public 
not to he imposed upon by other orreries could only be justi- 
fied by supposing that the “spurious orreries of unprincipled 
pretenders” misrepresented “the planetary bodies,” by driving 
the Earth round the Moon, or robbing Jupiter of his moons. 
Saturn’s ring (we heard nothing of rings, and were only allowed 
four asteroids) was always made a great point of; so was 
the bulging-out of the sea under the influence of the moon; and 
when the whole thing was wound up and in motion, what with 





the bright colour, the general air of whirl-on-whirl, everything 
going round something else; and the sense in the audience of a 
sort of property in one of those “ planetary bodies,” the ap- 
plause used to be overwhelming. There stood the lecturer, 
bowing as if he had invented the Solar System all out of his 
own head, genteelly pointing with his stick to the comet, or 
Jupiter’s moons, while an organ, concealed behind the 
planetary bodies, struck up “The heavens are telling.” 
The new generation will, perhaps, be surprised to read 
that this kind of thing went on at the Adelphi Theatre during 
Passion Week. One of the orrerists, thinking it would be 
an imposing stroke of business, advertised himself as Pro- 
fessor Herschel; but one of his brethren was instantly down 
upon him, warning the public that his real name was Braggles, 
and that he was only a travelling dentist, and not a qualified 
exhibitor of heavenly bodies. 

In Joyce’s “Scientific Dialogues” there is one touch of 
nature and of humour, of course unintentional. The father, 
discoursing to Charles and Emma on pneumatics, delivers a 
long account of various whispering galleries, with the manner 
in which “the ingenious Mr. Derham applied the echo to 
measuring inaccessible distances.” ‘ Did you ever hear of the 
Whispering Gallery in the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral ?” asks 
the father. And who cannot see the worthy gentleman, as in 
the picture, seated in an easy chair, with the orthodox bald 
brow and large dressing-gown, one hand reposing in his bosom, 
the other pointing with benignity to the ecliptic? “ Yes,” says 
Emma, with great promptitude, “and you promised to take us 
to see it.” To which the father replies, “ And I will keep my 
promise.” That is what young people like, and it could cer- 
tainly do a little boy or girl nothing but good to see at the 
Polytechnic the process of electrical telegraphy, or electro- 
typing, or different stages in the preparation of cameos. It is 
all very well for Arminius to laugh at Professor Pepper, but 
we need not allow false pride to blind us to facts. Of 
course, when Bottles, or a smaller man even than Bottles, 
takes his children to a show of scientific miscellanies like the 
Polytechnic, it is not “ culture,” and certainly not “ cultchah ;” 
but the good man might do worse. The most superficial lec- 
ture on chemistry, with the most clap-trap demonstrations, can 
hardly fail to be of some use to some person. Even in these 
days of systematic scientific teaching, and in the midst of all 
the existing opportunities of the better kind, there must always 
be people, most of them young and poor, who cannot afford 
either the time or the money for systematic courses of instruc- 
tion ; who cannot, for various small reasons, tie themselves down 
to the usual conditions of such courses. At the sume time, 
they may be teaching themselves laboriously and regularly, and 
may get from very slight opportunities, if public and wholly 
unrestricted, just the hints they need. In fact, there are 
real students upon whom, however, some desultoriness of plan 
is forced by circumstances. There does not seem to be any 
reason why there should not be places at which the occa- 
sional needs of such desultoriness are met. A very clever 
boy or lad, to whom a shilling is a consideration, might 
be quite unable to attend a class in chemistry or mechanics 
at King’s College, or even at a place like the Birkbeck In- 
stitution, and yet might gather the information he stood in 
need of, for eye or hand, at some merely popular lecture or 
polytechnic show. If such places of resort will not pay, 
there is an end; but they are not wholly to be laughed at 
because they are very miscellaneous, nor because, while there 
is a lecture on gases at eight p.m., there is a quasi-theatrical 
exhibition at nine p.m. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—f——— 

RITUALISTIC MARTYRS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—You ask (in a note to Mr. Collins’s letter), why could 
not the Bishop of Manchester have done what the Primate did, 
and what the Bishop of Oxford did, namely, refuse to admit 
the prosecution. The answer seems clear,—because he thought 
it his duty to act otherwise than they did; probably because 
there was some difference in the circumstances of the respective 
cases. But the discretionary power of admitting the prosecu- 
tion given to the Bishop seems to some people about the best 
point in the Public Worship Regulation Act, which, instead of 
stamping out Ritualism,” according to Lord Beaconstield’s 
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expression, seems likely to give it increased vitality, by supply- 
ing it with a little army of martyrs of its own. Perhaps the 
said Act was intended to be a hoax on the Evangelical party, 
to secure electioneering support. To suppose so would be 
uncharitable, but, at all events, it wears now the aspect of a 
practical joke. The simple rule in such matters seems to be 
that laid down by Kreon, in the “ Antigone :”— 

"AAN’ by wéAts oThoELE, TOVdE Xph KAvEL, 

Kal opixpa, Kat dixaa, Kal ravdvria. 
Every officer must conform to the conditions under which he 
receives his commission, or resign his commission. 

I recollect, a great many years ago, an affair at Malta which 
aroused much attention at the time. There was a general order 
that the garrison should present arms when the Host passed. 
Two officers refused, on conscientious grounds, to obey the order, 
and had, I believe, to leave the Army in consequence. The 
Record spoke of them as martyrs. But officers, whether of 
Church or State, are not in the same position as other men. 
They are not obliged to accept commissions, the first duty of 
which is obedience to superiors in office. Supposing Mr. Collins’s 
extreme case, that a Bishop denied the divinity of our Lord, and, 
moreover, required his clergy to deny it. In such a case, it 
would be a clergyman’s duty to suspend his ministrations until 
he had tried the legality of the Bishop’s order, which would 
easily be settled. As to ritual, a much easier matter than doctrine 
to determine, every purpose would have been answered if the 
Bishop had been made the arbiter of the limits of what might 
be and what might not be done, the clergyman in case of dissent 
having his appeal to the law. But pending the trial of the 
case, he would have to cease to officiate. In the present state 
of the law, it would prevent much angry altercation, if the 
Bishops were to agree together to refuse to admit any Ritual- 
istic prosecution. Parliament might then be obliged to entrust 
them with more power. 

But if it is worth while to deal in earnest with what, but for 
these martyrdoms, would perhaps be only a passing fashion, 
nothing short of cutting up the roots of Sacerdotalism and 
Ritualism, which were left sticking in the Anglican Prayer- 
book at the Reformation, would ever be effectual. In the state 
of feeling produced by the publication of the notorious Tract 
No. 90, of which Dr. Newman is the presumed author, that 
might have been done. It is now, probably, too late. Ritualism 
may be utterly illogical, but when its alternative would be a 
great accession of power to Ultramontane Rome, it may be wise 
to tolerate it, in the degree that it is practically tolerated now. 
But the present state of the law places the Bishops in an un- 
dignified, almost a ridiculous, position in the eves of the nation. 
They reign, but do not govern; and those who hamper their 
action are not the independent laity of the Church of England, 
whose liberty would be less invidious, but the very subordinate 
officers who have sworn to yield them all canonical obedience. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Havre, France, September 5th. G. C. Swayne, B.D. 





FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
(To Tre Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your review of Miss Brook’s “ French History for 
English Children,” in the Spectator of the 3rd inst., you say 
that the authoress is a Jabourer in virgin soil, as English litera- 
ture can boast of no other history of France, except one by the 
Rev. James White, which “seems somehow to have slipped out 
of sight and out of mind.” The work of another English 
writer seems to have shared the same fate. In 1840, there was 
published the fifth edition of a “ History of France,” “ for the 
use of young persons,” written by Mrs. Markham. Although 
the style is rather too wordy, and the English not faultless, yet 
it is amusing and impressive. The chapters are short, and read 
like a story being narrated; and after each there follows a con- 
versation, supposed to be between Mrs. Markham and her three 
children. The children ask questions on what their mother has 
just been telling them, and this often leads to some very 
amusing anecdotes, told with a view of impressing the history 
upon their minds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Market Rasen, September 8th. Mary FLowers. 
“LINKS AND CLUES.” 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I hope you will kindly allow me, while expressing grati- 
tude for the generous and sympathetic treatment which “ Links 
and Clues” has received at the hands of your reviewer, to 








assure you that so strongly do I wish to be understood as in- 
cluding his view of “sinner and sin” in mine, that, were thera 
any question of a second edition, I should certainly desire to 
quote his words verbatim in a note, as supplying a needed 
balance. The only thing that seems to me doubtful in it is the 
sentence, “ For his sin is nothing in the world but one of the 
issues of his own will,” which, with the words that follow 
might be taken to exclude that objectivity of evil which i. 
surely expressed to us in the “fall of the augels” and in the 
personality of the Tempter. 

In laying stress on this, is not the Bible meant to teach us 
that God never identifies us with the sin in us? That we may,. 
however, unite ourselves to it by clinging to and wilfully 
“living ” in it—that is, by remaining absorbed in selfishness— 
I fully admit. But surely we know of no one here who is all, 
only, and wholly sinner; who is not also man, and made in the 
image of God. I used the word “sinner” for “man defiled 
and stained by sin.” 

St. Paul, in the words, “‘ Now thenit is no more I that do re 
but sin that dwelleth in me” (Romans vii., 17), seems to me 
to imply my true meaning. He is speaking in the name of 
those no longer “ dead in sin,” but “ alive in Christ,”—of those 
who had turned to God and forsaken self-worship; and he has 
thus, his eyes being opened, and his motive and aim trans- 
formed, discovered, what before was known only to God,—the 
distinction between sin and the man in whom it dwells. 

I frankly admit, however, that my words in some instances 
may be over-emphasised,—the result of a strong recoil from the: 
prevalent tone of thought on the subject; and I shall be quite 
content if I may suggest distinctness rather than separation, 
the converse of “ Yet not I, but Christ.” 

The “ Nathan words” on pp. 267-8-9, and the passage called 
“The fallen state,” p. 872 (among others), necessarily derive 
all their significance from a vivid sense of the pervading and 
ingrained influence of our sinfulness, cankering, or at least de- 
pressing, our whole thought, and causing us to read our baseness 
into his nobleness. 

I trust that, whatever the involuntary defects of my words, F 
have at least made it clear that I do not, in truth, mean any- 
thing false in root, or different from what my critic means.—] 
am, Sir, &c., Vita. 

P.S.—May I be allowed, as the name of Professor Maurice 
has been mentioned, to say that I never read of any of his 
writings until after the book was published ? 

[We were evidently right in supposing that there was no 
substantial difference between our own view and that of the 
author of “ Links and Clues.”—Eb. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
—a—— 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD.—SertemsBer 61H, 1881. 
(SEE “ DarLty NEWS,” FOR SEPTEMBER 7TH.) 
Tre hush of the sick-room ; the muffled tread ; 
Fond, questioning eye; mute lip, and listening ear; 
Where wife and children watch, ’twixt hope aud fear, 
A father’s, husband’s, living-dying bed !— 
The hush of a great nation, when its head 
Lies stricken! Lo, along the streets he’s borne, 
Pale, thro’ rank‘d crowds, this grey September morn, 
’Mid straining eyes, sad brows unbonneted, 
And reverent speechlessness !—a “ people’s voice !” 
Nay, but a people’s silence ! thro’ the soul 
Of the wide world its subtler echoes roll. 
O brother nation! England, for her part, 
Is with thee; God willing, she, whose heart 
Throbb’d with thy pain, shall with thy joy rejoice. 
A. C. A. 








BOOKS. 
eigen 
MISS THACKERAY ON MADAME DE SEVIGNE* 
Tu&RE are some books which, in spite of their charm, perhaps 
because of the peculiar quality of it, are particularly difficult to 
describe or to criticise. ‘They are like summer afternoon sun- 
light, or the faint scent of dried rose-leaves, or the crispness of 
the air on a bright October morning, or the sound of music 











* Madame de Sévigné. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). London : 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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a 
heard over still water. The delight given by these things, 
and by the books which resemble them, is drunk im uncon- 
sciously ; and it loses its very essence when brought into that 
yegion of self-consciousness where only it can become an object 
of critical analysis. The letters of M adame de Sévigné belong 
to this class of works, and 80, too, in its measure, does the 
monograph in which their insistent, yet elusive beauties are so 
feclingly celebrated by the writer of whom, in the face of her 
wifehood and matronhood, the world will continue to think and 
speak as Miss Thackeray. 
This little volume belongs to the interesting and useful series 
entitled, “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,” and at first 
thought, it seems somewhat strange that a woman whose only 
literary outcome was a series of letters, dealing for the most 
part with those details of domestic interest and personal emotion 
which have usually such evanescent interest, should have 
attained classical rank, and be found worthy of a place beside 
Dante and Goethe, Moliére and Montaigne. With the second 
thought, however, the strangeness vanishes. We think of the 
letter as so much lower and more trivial a work of literature 
than the poem, or the drama, or the essay, because its full 
possibilities are so seldom realised. The work of the letter- 
writer is like the work of the builder; it is not pure art, and 
may not be art at all, for its first end is utilitarian, and when 
utility is attained, adequacy, of a kind, is attained with it. But 
just as building, when saturated with the art-spirit, develops 
into architecture, and gains a new interest and an adequacy of 
another order, so letter-writing, when the writer is inspired by 
this spirit, develops into literature, with «esthetic potentialities 
similar in essential character to those of the novel, the sonnet, 
or the song. Among those who have thus transformed corre- 
spondence into a fine-art, who have conferred upon the homely, 
familiar letter a literary apotheosis, Madame de Sévigné stands 
supreme, and in virtue of this supremacy, may, without im- 
propriety, be ranked among the great masters of literature. 
It was a happy thought that visited the editor of this series, 
when she resolved to commit to Miss Thackeray’s hands the 
treatment of a subject for which she was so eminently fitted, 
not only by genius, knowledge, and taste, but by that swift, 
penetrative sympathy which was, above all things, needful for 
such a task. ‘To most writers, the labour would have been diffi- 
cult, and its result disappointing: to her, we cannot doubt, it 
has been easy and delightful; and this little book, which is the 
product of it, will be satisfying to those who know Madame de 
Sévigné, and—if we may venture on an apparent paradox— 
both satisfying and appetising to those who, save from its 
pages, know her not. We have already spoken of that special 
quality, or rather combination of qualities, in Madame de 
Sévigné’s work, which defies the analysis of ordinary rough- 
and-ready criticism. The worth of her contribution to literature 
does not lie in anything which can be dissected by critical in- 
struments, or decomposed in a critical laboratory, but in an 
atmosphere, an aroma, a subtlety of expression which all por- 
traiture but the highest fails to render. Opie, after gazing for 
some time at a much admired picture, and assenting implicitly 
to the various eulogies passed upon it, felt, nevertheless, a vague 
dissatisfaction, and snapping his fingers in despair of language, 
exclaimed, “It wants that!” This indescribable something, 
which a gesture can define as effectually or as ineffectually as a 
word, is just what Madame de Sévigné’s writing possesses, and 
Miss Thackeray interprets it and makes it visible less by descrip- 
tion and analysis than by mirror-like reflection. ‘The English 
novelist of the nineteenth century has much in common with the 
French letter-writing Marquise of two hundred years ago, and 
yet has also a literary individuality sufficiently differentiated to 
enable her to get outside of her subject and survey it in the round. 
They both treat life with a certain daintiness which throws into 
the background all those elements of it which are too gross, 
too prosaic, or too passionate for airy grace of presentation ; 
both are most at home in the middle region of sentiment, lying 
between the respectable stolidities which furnish material for 
the most prosaic prose and the revolutionary passions which 
Inspire some of the most poetic poetry; and both have the 
literary gift which alone can do justice to these intellectual and 
emotional idiosyncrasies,—that subtle sense of the exact weight 
of a word or phrase, and that consequent lightness of touch, 
which can accentuate the most delicate wuances of character, or 
sentiment, or expression, and make clear and vivid a picture in 
which not a single strong outline is to be found. In these things 
they are alike, but the English writer, though she has less of 





intellectual distinction than her French predecessor, has a fuller 
personality and a wider emotional range; and she can, there- 
fore, feel the presence of those limitations in Madame de 
Sévigné which not only bring her a little lower than the 
angels, and prevent her from being 
“Too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 

but forbid us, in spite of her tender and gracious ways, to 
regard her with unalloyed complacency or unrestrained admira- 
tion. One cannot help wishing that her sympathy, keen and 
unfailing as it was, had had a larger and more inclusive sweep ; 
that the cry of asuffering people had touched hereven more nearly 
than it did ; and we could have spared some of the enthusiasms 
of maternal affection, sincere and touching as they are, if we 
could have had in exchange some spontaneous outburst of the 
enthusiasm of humanity. Madame de Sévigné does not show 
herself indifferent to the sorrows which lie outside her gates, 
but it would seem that she was never greatly moved by them: 
they belonged to a world other than that in which she had her 
being, and the high-handed persecution of the poor was an insult 
offered to her intelligence, rather than an outrage perpetrated 
upon her heart. Miss Thackeray admits all this with regretful 
candour; but, indeed, a biographer of Madame de Sévigné can 
well afford to be candid, for when the whole truth is told, we are 
still powerless against her irresistible charm. The case for the 
accuser, and the plea for the accused, could not be more 
truthfully put than in the following sentences :— 

“That the Marquise’s sympathy was in the right place, there is no 
doubt. She was too just and too clear-sighted not to see the truth, 
but that she turned away from it and from painful realities, and avoided 
any strong emotion that did not seem to her to be part of her own 
life, is no less true. This avoidance of the vicarious pain of others’ 
sufferings is, perhaps, the besetting temptation of highly-wrought 
natures and fine sensibilities. 1t is one which haunts the beginning 
of life when people do not know, and the end of life when they know 
too well. In Madame de Sévigné, some such things—especially 
during these years [the years of the rebellion jn Brittany |—jar upon 
one’s genuine admiration and enthusiasm. So little more is wanting 
to this sweet, sensible, and delightful woman, that one grudges the 
inadvertent evidences of want of courage to face the truth—want 
of honest, righteous indignation where wrong was done which she 
should have resented ; but at the tine—the earlier time of which we 
have been writing—it would be a captious critic, indeed, who could 
do aught but admire and respect her devotion, her cheerful goodness, 
her wonderful sympathy and perception.” 

It is easy to deal out facile accusation, easy to indulge in 
indiscriminating eulogy, but it is hard to be just, and Miss 
Thackeray displays here that justice which is only born ot 
sympathising comprehension. <A very subtle truth is clearly 
apprehended and transparently expressed in the sentence which 
speaks of the avoidance of vicarious pain as the temptation 
“which haunts the beginning of lite when people do not know, 
and the end of life which they know too well”; and the 
little volume—like every volume from Miss Thackeray's pen— 
is full of such gleams of happy insight. She is, however, 
most happy when she can escape from the region ot 
casuistries, of apologies, of reserves, to the higher, freer ground 
where rigid justice and unrestrained admiration can run hand- 
in-hand, singing in unison a song of praise. This higher, freer 
ground is so expansive and so attractive, that one is tempted 
never to leave it; and, indeed, when we consider the moral and 
spiritual environment of Madame de Sévigné, the wonder is 
that she was what she was, rather than that she was not some- 
thing more. Her bright and piercing genius might have had 
its birth in any age, and drawn its sustenance from any sur- 
rounding; but her nature, retaining to the last its purity, its 
simplicity, its disinterested affection, its genuine piety, in the 
atmosphere of high society, as high society was in the days of 
Louis XIV., seems nothing less than what the old-fashioned 
phraseology of religion would have called a miracle of grace. 
Miss Thackeray hints at the secret of half her charm, the charm 
of contrast between her attractive figure and its grotesquely 
repellent background, when she says :— 

“Madame de Sévigné’s voice rings very true, and sweet, and 
playful amidst the hideous discords of her time; and her apparition 
is indeed a gracious vision among the reckless phantoms of her age,— 
those subjects of the Grand Monarch whose god was his belly, and 
whose good-breeding was the admiration of Europe...... Ina 
Court where lies and intrigues were as daily bread, where modesty 
was rare, and every standard of right and wrong overthrown by the 
brilliant and witty and well-dressed vices crowding in, this beantiful 
young woman, surrounded by flattery of every sort, by high living 
and low thinking, kept her dignity intact, her name pure and respected. 
She was (to earnest minds, perhaps) far too lenient in her tolerance 
for others, and especially where those she loved were concerned. 
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But the whole tenor of her life was just and self-respecting. She 
was not entirely free from the prejudices of her caste and times ; 
she naively considered that to be of good family must have some in- 
fluence upon the decisions of Providence; yet in her daily practice 
she was certainly far in advance of her age,—in her consideration 
for those who were dependent upon her, in her love of order, in her 
readiness to fulfil the duties and obligations of her position.’’ 

We have been tempted to say‘more of Miss Thackeray’s treat- 
ment of Madame de Sévigné the woman, than of Madame de 
Sévigné the writer, and indeed the fascination of her work re- 
sides in its singularly vivid and complete presentation of a 
fascinating personality. Most self-portraiture is harsh in out- 
line and coarse in modelling, it preserves only the most strongly 
marked of the permanent features of character; but Madame 
de Sévigné, with her “flying finger,” immortalises a mood as 
transient and ungraspable as the shadow of a cloud; her swift 
genius fixes on canvas the illuminating expression which no 
sooner comes than it has gone. Her work tempts a lover of 
it—and such every reader must be—to long-drawn, untiring 
expatiation ; but a volume could really tell no more of the secret 
of its perfectness than the one sentence in which Miss Thackeray 
erystallises her own impressions,—‘ Her art is too complete for 
criticism, too simple for analysis; she has almost everything to 
say, and she says it.” 

Of the more ordinary and palpable merits of this monograph 
we have said nothing; but of any work from Miss Thackeray’s 
hand there is much that goes without saying. The details of 
biography are selected with the eye of the true literary artist, 
and the narrative has that easy flow which carries us pleasantly 
along, with no sense of the ordinary fatigue of travel. The 
historical background is touched in with just the needful dis- 
tinctness, and the subsidiary characters, though not allowed to 
usurp more than their fair share of the canvas, or to divert 
attention from the central figure, are all vital and interesting, 
each contributing something to the completeness of the com- 
position. It is needless to say anything of the mere literary 
finish of a work from the pen of the author of the Village on the 
Cliff and Old Kensington. 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW.* 

‘nis handsome volume contains the illustrated history of a 
church which dates from the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and which is associated with some of the most striking events 
in English history. It is not for this reason, however, that we 
call attention to it at the present moment, but because it casts 
an important light on the Ritualistic controversy. But in 
order to appreciate the value of the evidence thus casually and 
incidentally produced it is necessary that we should have 
before us a clear view of the points at issue, and of the argu- 
ments on each side. The controversy turns, as our readers 
know, on the correct interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric, 
Now, with respect to that Rubric, the following facts are un- 
questionable :—First, its plain, grammatical meaning clearly 
sanctions the disputed vestments. This is frankly admitted in 
the Ridsdale judgment. Secondly, this plain grammatical 
meaning was the received interpretation of the Rubric down to 
a few years ago. Thirdly, it was also the legal interpretation 
of it down to the Purchas judgment. How, then, does it 
happen that the vestments in question are now declared 
illegal, so that any of the clergy who wear them are 
liable to imprisonment and temporal ruin? Because, say the 
Judicial Committee, Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity requires us to 
read a negative into the affirmative by ordaining “that such orna- 
ments of the Church and of the ministers thereof shall be retained 
and be in use as were in this Church of England by authority of 
Parliament in the second year of the reign of King Edward VL., 
until other order shall be therein taken by the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of her Commissioners ap- 
pointed and authorised under the Great Seal for causes eccle- 
siastical, or of the Metropolitan of this Realm,”—which “ other 
order,” they declare, was taken on the publication of the 
Advertisements. Let us examine this argument. 

The questions here are:—(1) whether any “other order,” 
in terms of this statute, was ever taken by authority of 
Queen Elizabeth; (2), whether, assuming such “other order” 
to have been taken, it prohibited anything sanctioned by the 
statute of Elizabeth; (3), granting such “ other order” to have 
been taken, and to have prohibited the vestments in dispute, can 


* The Chronicles of the Collegiate Church ov Free Chapel of All Saints, Derby 
me Pp ae Charles Cox, and W. H.St. John Hope, B.A.” London: bensinee 
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it be held to reverse the plain meaning of the Rubric of 1662 

which sanctions anew the use of the vestments, has the force of 
statute law, and makes no reference to any “other order?” 
The space at our disposal will not admit of our discussing the 
first question ; nor is it necessary, for its importance depends on 
the answer to be given to the second question. But thus much 
may be said in passing, namely, that the overwhelming balance 
of historical evidence, and a consensus of legal authority down to 
our day, are in favour of those who ‘contend that no “other 
order” as to anything in the Ornaments Rubric, either wag 
intended to be, or ever was, in fact,taken. Burn merely repeats the 
language of standard authorities down to his time (1760), when 
he says :— Which other order as to this matter [of ecclesiastical 
vestments] was never taken.” (Hcclesiastical Law, Vol. TIL, p. 
437.) On the other hand, it is contended in the Purchas and 
Ridsdale judgments that the so-called Advertisements of 
Elizabeth were, in fact, the “other order” promised in the 
statute. The evidence against this view amounts almost to a 
demonstration ; but it is not worth while arguing it, for the 
point is entirely irrelevant, as we shall now endeavour to show, 

What was the object of the Advertisements? And against 
whom were they aimed? ‘They owed their origin to a letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to Parker, dated January 25th, 1564-5, 
In that letter, the Queen enjoins Parker,— 

“To confer with the Bishops, your brethren, and to ascertain what 

varieties, novelties, and diversities there are in our clergy, or amongst 
our people, within any of the said jurisdictions, either in doctrine, or 
in ceremonies and rites of the Church, or in the manners, usages, and 
behaviour of the clergy themselves, by what name soever any of 
them be called. And thereupon, as the several cases shall require 
reformation, so to proceed by order, injunction, or censure, accord- 
ing to the order and appointment of such laws and ordinances as are 
provided by Act of Parliament, and the true meaning thereof, so as 
uniformity of order may be kept in every church, and without 
variety and contention.” 
Here, then, we have the class of things and persons against 
which the Advertisements were aimed. They were aimed against 
“ varieties, novelties, and diversities,” which were contrary to the 
Act of Uniformity, and therefore meriting “ censure” and “ re- 
quiring reformation.” But the Eucharistic vestments were not 
“ novelties ;” their use, so far from being contrary to, was pre- 
scribed by the Act of Uniformity, and consequently the clergy 
who used them were not amenable to “censure ” or “ requiring 
reformation.” The Queen’s letter to Parker proves beyond all 
possibility of cavil that the Advertisements were not intended 
to abolish anything which the Act of Uniformity had sanctioned, 
but, on the contrary, to pull up transgressors to as near a con- 
formity as possible to the requirements of the existing law. 

If the argument against the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments 
were to end here it would be amply sufficient to demolish them. 
But the argumeut is very far indeed from ending here. We 
have seen that the Advertisements were directed against those 
who broke, not against those who obeyed, the law; in other 
words, against those who did not wear the vestments, not against 
those who did. Accordingly, we find that complaints, petitions, 
and controversy against the Advertisements came exclusively 
from the Puritans. There is no record of a single complaint or 
objection from any of the thousands of clergy all over the land 
who performed Divine Service according to the ritual of the 
First Prayer-book of Edward VI. This is absolutely incon- 
ceivable on the theory that the Advertisements prohibited that 
ritual. Some of the Puritan Clergy in the reign of Elizabeth 
were deprived of their livings and imprisoned for not wearing 
the vestments ordered by the Advertisements. No clergyman 
was punished or censured for continuing to wear vestments 
which the Advertisements abolished, for the simple reason that 
the Advertisements abolished no vestments. Let us take an 
illustration from our own time. A few years ago Archbishop 
Parker’s successor in the Chair of Canterbury introduced into 
Parliament, with the concurrence of most of his Suffragans, a 
Bill which had for its object the restraining of novelties and 
lawlessness in the performance of Divine Service. The Prime 
Minister of the day was more explicit, and declared that the 
object of the Bill was to “put down Ritualism.” The Bill 
became law; it has been put in force against Ritualists exclu- 
sively, and the Ritualistic Clergy alone complain of it, and 
agitate against it. Now what should we say of a Court of 
Justice which, with these facts before it, calmly decided that 
the Public Worship Regulation Act was passed for the purpose 
of putting down the Evangelicals and forcing them into 
Ritualistic vestments ? Yet this is a strictly accurate descrip- 
tion, mutatis mutandis, of the way in which the Purchas and 
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Ridsdale judgments have dealt with the Advertisements. But 
it is exceedingly hard to uproot a deep-seated prejudice, and 
therefore we give a few more samples of the overwhelming mass 
of evidence in favour of the grammatical and historical inter- 
pretation of the Ornaments Rubric. 

It will hardly be denied that the members of the Royal 
Commission which drew up the Advertisements knew their 
meaning and legal value. One of the members of the Com- 
mission was Horn, Bishop of Winchester. He was a Puritan, 
who wished to do the best he could for his friends, and he 
evidently regarded the Advertisements as a compromise in 
favour of the Puritans,—that is to say, if the Puritans brought 
up their ritual to the standard of the Advertisements, they 
would be let off the additional requirements of the law. It 
never occurred to him to imagine that the Advertisements were 
intended to take away, or could in fact take away, anything 
that the Act of Uniformity had made legal. In a letter dated 
some mouths after the Advertisements were drawn up, with 
Horn’s signature, together with the signatures of the other 
Commissioners, attached to them, Horn says explicitly that 
the clause in the Act of Uniformity which enjoined the vest- 
ments “ cannot be repealed, unless by the agreement and con- 
sent of all the Estates of the kingdom, by whose concurrence it 
was enacted.” This direct testimony from the pen of one of 
the authors of the Advertisements ought to be conclusive. But 
the partisans of the new-fangled interpretation of the Orna- 
ments Rubric defy the ordinary laws of logic as obstinately as 
the Russian soldiers, according to Napoleon, defied the ordinary 
laws of physiology. “It is not enough to kill them ; you must 
knock them down.” We proceed, therefore, with our cumulative 
evidence. 3 

One of the ablest leaders of the Puritans was George 
Withers. In a letter written after the formal publication of the 
Advertisements, he deplores the Popish ritual, as he deemed it, 
which was then prevalent. He speaks of the whole ritual of 
Rdward VI.’s First Prayer-book as then, without exception, in 
legal use; and he gives the current and obvious interpretation 
of the “ other order,” of which the Judicial Committee has made 
such perverse use. ‘‘ Power, moreover,” he says, ‘‘ was given to 
the Queen and the Archbishop to introduce whatever additional 
ceremonies they might think proper; and they immediately 
afterwards both discontinued the ordinary bread heretofore used 
in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and for the sake of 
a new reformation adopted the round wafer, after the pattern of 
that used by the Papists.’’ The reservation in the Act of Uni- 
formity of the power to take “other order” was, beyond all 
doubt, for the purpose of imposing “additional” ritual, as 
Withers declares, and most distinctly not for the purpose of 
taking away anything that the Act of Uniformity had sane- 
tioned. The Advertisements imposed a great deal in the way 
of ceremonial and apparel which was not provided for either in 
rubrics or statutes. But on one point they made a concession. 
While leaving the legality of the full vestments absolutely un- 
touched, they enforced the use of the surplice only in parish 
churches, and of the cope in addition in cathedrals and Collegiate 
churches. There is not a hint in the Advertisements that they 
were intended to abolish anything which was then legal. The 
Puritans, however, were very powerfully represented at Court, 
and their patrons there had interest enough with the Queen 
to prevent her giving formally her Royal authority to the 
Advertisements. But let us assume, for argument’s sake, 
that the Advertisements had full Royal authority. Let us even 
assume that they had statutory authority. What then ? We put 
it to any lawyer whether even an Act of Parliament which, 
among a mass of other matter, reimposes a part of a previous 
unrepealed statute, thereby abolishes the remainder of that 
statute, though it makes not the slightest reference to it. This 
is the assumption of the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments, and 
we take the liberty of saying that it is in the teeth of all legal 
authority. 

In 1641—that is, seventy-one years after the publication of 
the Advertisements—a Committee of the House of Lords, in- 
cluding ten Bishops, and assisted by the most learned divines 
of the day, suggested “whether the Rubric should not be 
mended where all vestments in time of Divine Service are now 
commanded which were used 2 Edward VI.” Observe, the 
Committee do not argue the matter. They assume, as a patent, 
undisputed fact, that all the vestments of Edward’s First Book 
“are now commanded,”’—that is, in 1641, seventy-five years 
after they had been abolished, according to the Judicial Com- 





mittee. In 1644, the recommendation of the House of Lords” 
Committee was carried out by Act of Parliament. Would Par- 
liament in 1644 have abolished what had no legal existence 
since 1566 ? 

In 1662 Convocation and Parliament restored the legal use 
of all the ritual of the second year of Edward VI. So that, 
even if we assume, against all the evidence, that the Advertise- 
ments of 1566 did abolish the vestments, that abolition could 
not possibly avail against their restoration by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in clear and unambiguous language, in the year 1662. 
Three successive Deans of the Court of Arches, so opposite to 
each other as Sir John Dodson, Dr. Lushington, and Sir Robert 
Phillimore, have laid down, with the sanction of the Judicial 
Committee, “that in reviving the Rubric of 1549, the Act of 
1662 excluded and repealed all provisions whatever of Act of 
Parliament or Canon which had been made after 1549 and prior 
to 1662.’ This is both law and common-sense, the Purchas and 
Ridsdale judgments notwithstanding. 

We will now conclude with the evidence furnished by the 
Inventories in the Church of All Saints, Derby, and we will give 
it in the words of the editors of the volume which has suggested 
our criticism :— 

“Those interested in the ‘ Vestment controversy’ will find from 
these Inventories a remarkable confirmation of the common-sense 
view of the question, viz., that vestments were certainly not prohibited, 
but understood to be sanctioned, by the Ornaments Rubric; yet that, 
in course of time, their use gradually died out in almost all churches, 
owing to the ascendancy of the Puritan spirit, and the great cost 
necessary for their maintenance. It will be noted that the vestments 
were used at All Saints’ for more than a decade after the alleged 
‘ Advertisements’ of Privy Council fame.” 

With the theological and ecclesiastical aspects of Ritualism 
we do not here concern ourselves. Our readers know our 
own profound indifference to the ceremonial aspects of the 
question. We have dealt with the subject in the interest 
of fair-play and historical truth, and in that alone. We 
do not in the least doubt the integrity and honesty of 
the Courts whose decisions we have felt bound to cal! in 
question. We attribute to them nothing worse than a domi- 
nant, albeit, unconscious, bias, which has blinded their eyes 
to the plainest facts. We have not the smallest doubt that 
if the Ornaments Rubric were in the prayer-book of a sect of 
Buddhists or Devil-worshippers, the Purchas and Ridsdale 
judgments would never have dreamt of “ reading into” it an 
irrelevant document, for the express purpose of reversing its 
otherwise plain and undisputed meaning. 

HIRAM GREG.* 

Prorie who are well off themselves generally incline to the 
opinion that the world and its concerns are, on the whele, very 
well arranged, and that there must be something radically 
wrong about whoever takes the opposite view ; and this disposi- 
tion of human nature will probably account for much of the 
abhorrence with which Chartists have been regarded. The Six 
Points, which they deemed essential, no longer appear to the 
English nation so desperately revolutionary as formerly. 
universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, payment of Mem- 
bers, abolition of the property qualification, and equal electoral 
districts, have all by this time become possibilities that 
are contemplated with equanimity by many who formerly 
thought them the next thing to perdition. But it 
qnite a different matter when first the ideas were started. 
People had not had time to grow familiar with them; 
and as, moreover, their supporters included a good many of 
what were called physical-force (as opposed to morul-force) men, 
who sought to enforce their demands by a “ sacred month ” of 
abstinence from all labour, and by rioting, therefore it was 
but natural for Chartism to have acquired a bad name, and to 
have been cordially feared and detested by the classes repre- 
senting capital and gentility. On this account it offers an 
attractive field to a certain class of novelists, who—actuated 
either by a chivalrous desire to stand up for the maligned, or 
else by that otherwise-mindedness (denominated by the Yankees, 
cussediess), which impels a man to oppose himself to any pre- 
vailing opinion whatever—like to take for their hero the follower 
of some unpopular cause, and to force the reader to distin- 
guish between a man and his opinions, and to confess 
that the former may be charming, even though the latter are 
utterly objectionable, Which of the aforesaid motives intlu- 
enced Mr. Crowther Hirst in his choice of a subject, is best 
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known to himself; but anyhow, the result is that the hero of 
the work before us is a Chartist. Hiram Greg himself is a most 
excellent and unexceptionable young man; yet the author is far 
from seeking to surround Chartism with a too flattering halo 
of false sentiment, On the contrary, he is quite aware 
that though some people may be better than, yet others are 
not as good as their principles,—which is shown in the case of 
Isaac Briggs, a Chartist leader, who declaims vehemently 
against tyrants, and prides himself on being the enemy of injus- 
tice and oppression; and who, nevertheless, is thoroughly tyran- 
nical and unjust in his behaviour to his daughter and her 
lover. Not, of course, that we would insinuate that such 
inconsistency is in any way peculiar to Chartism, since exper- 
ience proves how rarely any principle can be found to command 
admirers enthusiastic enough to be willing to press it to its 
legitimate consequence, and apply it to all relations of life 
equally. Does any one imagine that the gander approves of 
the theory that he is as well adapted as his wife to be served 
up with apple-sauce and sage and onions? The Barons who 
made King John sign at Runnymede saw no need for giving 
their serfs the same freedom that they claimed for themselves. 
And the identity of human nature now with what it was then 
may be inferred, from observing that honourable Members who 
feel bound to prevent a poor man from buying drink on Sundays 
at a public-house, do not seem to find the same imperative 
necessity for prohibiting the Sabbath traffic in liquor that is 
carried on at their own Clubs. 

But the thought of the connecting link between ganders, the 
Chartists of 1215, and modern M.P.’s, has led us astray, and 
we must return to the book which we are to review. It may be 
briefly defined as the solution of the following problem. Given, 
on the one hand, the refined and educated daughter of a rich 
man, who is mayor of his town; and on the other, a poor aud 
uneducated young weaver,—how are the relative positions of 
these two to be altered, without any violent improbabilities, 
until they shall at last be so nearly approximated to one 
another as to prevent any sense of iésalliance being attached 
to their marriage? ‘To produce this result, it is evident that the 
young man, Hiram, must be pulled upwards in the social scale 
very considerably ; whilst the young lady, Charlotte, is dragged 
down to a corresponding extent,—and the book sets forth the 
means by which this is accomplished. Hiram is imprisoned on 
a false accusation, for which he is convicted chiefly by 
Charlotte’s evidence, and spends his time in prison in trying to 
educate himself and to get rid of Lancashire dialect and pro- 
vincialisms. On his release he emigrates to Australia, where 
he gets employment as a shepherd, and is fortunate enough to 
fall in with a fellow-shepherd who is a gentleman and old 
Oxonian, and who helps on the educating and polishing process. 
By dint of luck and merit Hiram rises in every way, and pre- 
sently becomes not only a man of substance, but also very well- 
read and gentlemanly. Charlotte, meanwhile, is a somewhat 
uncommon, but very likeable and high-souled young lady, with 
some communistic proclivities, very decided opinions, and a 
desire to earn her own living. Her impatience of the con- 
ventional restraints and destiny of women remind us of the 
sentiments expressed by Iphigenie, in the opening soliloquy 
of Goethe’s play :— 

‘*Der Frauen Zustand ist beklagenswerth ;’ 
and again,— 
“‘Wie eng-gebunden ist des Weibes Gliick, 


Schon einem rauhen Gatten zu gehorchen, 
Ist Pflicht und Trost.” 


Charlotte’s great wish is to become an actress, for she says :— 


“T think it must be delightful to be able, by training and study, 
to enter into some noble or heroic character—to so saturate your 
mind with the thoughts and feelings of the part that, for the time 
being, you lose the sense of your own individuality, and really are 
the person whom you try to represent. Think, too, of the power 
you have over other minds—how they enter into your joys and weep 
over your sorrows. I think that to have full sway over an audience 
for a single hour would be something worth living for.” 

The stage is not generally considered a very elevated profession, 
but it has a curious fascination for her; she idealises it, and 
invests it with a halo of nobility, until it is, “ the work she had 
chosen—which had been a dream to her for years, and in which 
she would seek the redemption of her life from the narrow 
restraints, the conventional aimlessness, the wasteful inefficiency, 
which she had learnt to dread, and which seemed to her the 
characteristics of the existence of too many women of her own sta- 
tion.” Her parents wish her to marry a man to whom she objects, 





so she leaves her home, and intends to enter the theatrical life she 
has longed after, but is recalled by the news that her father is 
ruined. After this she settles down into a quiet, uneventfy] 
life, fulfilling her household duties in the most exemplary 
manner; and as no more is heard of the stage mania, 
we may conclude it to have been merely the turbulent 
upheaving of an active, earnest, and insufficiently occupied 
female mind, which subsided into quietude as soon ag it 
found full employment for its energies in the natural and con- 
genial sphere of domestic duty. Her reduced circumstances cut 
her off from old associates, and gradually throw her amongst 
the class to which Hiram belonged; and by the time he returns 
from Australia, the position in which he and she had originally 
stood to one another is materially altered, and he is nowa very 
good match for the woman who had some years before appeared 
far above his reach. 

There are other individuals of more or less interest, and the 
book is fairly amusing, well constructed, carefully written, and 
free from all trashiness. It is good enough to make us regret 
that it is not a great deal better; we sigh over the mediocrity 
impressed upon it, which causes scenes and characters to be 
tame and lukewarm, which would have been powerful, pathetic, 
and passionate in the hands of genius. But it is unfair to 
blame the author for what he cannot help; and if he falls short 
of excellence, the failure is certainly not caused by any lack of 
painstaking, but only by natural inability to rise to the level of 
the great things which yet he seems able to conceive and strive 
after. 

THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD.* 

Ir the Resurrection of Jesus Christ be a fact, it is manifestly 
of transcendent importance. Its bearings on all theories of 
the world, of man, and of God, as also on all problems of human 
life, duty, and destiny, are too obvious, on the supposition of 
its truth, to be pointed out. If it be true, the agnostic view 
will be at once discredited, as by it a way of knowledge is 
opened up to man from which agnostic views and methods 
would utterly shut him out. Those who would discern in Nature 
“the promise and the potency” of all life much need to review 
their system, for in the Resurrection they would see something 
which is directly a manifestation of some power above Nature,— 
an event which it would be impossible to explain on merely 
naturalistic assumptions. Again, if the Resurrection be true, 
evidently there is need of investigation into the presuppositions 
and consequences of an event of such unique importance in the 
history of the world. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
as men came to understand the bearings of the Resurrection on 
all speculative and practical questions, a keener scrutiny would 
be devoted te the evidence, internal and external, which seems 
to attest it as a fact. Of recent years it has become increas- 
ingly manifest that this is the great and decisive battle- 
ground. If the Agnostic, or the man of science, can win the 
battle here, he will win it everywhere; if he is defeated here, 
then he is defeated over the whole field. Apologists, also, 
are content to lay their “ chief stress on the actual evidence, 
external and internal, which attests the crowning miracle of the 
Resurrection.” 

The Croall Lecture of Dr. Milligan has for its theme, “The 
Resurrection of Our Lord.” In his treatment of his subject, 
the author confines himself within somewhat narrowlimits. He 
is right to decline a discussion on the possibility of miracle, and 
he is right also to decline a discussion on the genuineness 
and authenticity of the documents of the New Testament. He 
assumes that the supernatural is possible, he also assumes the 
history of the facts recorded in the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Not that he is unwilling to enter on suck a discussion, 
in proper time and place. As regards the bare possibility of 
miracle, it is surely enough that Kuenen should have 
acknowledged and admitted that it is a question of evidence. 
As regards the books of the New Testament, the labours of 
Lightfoot, Westcott, and others, combined with the concessions 
of others, ought to suffice, at least so far as to make the supno- 
sition of their authenticity a warrantable working hypothesis. 
What, then, Dr. Milligan asks, is the nature of the fact of the 
Resurrection? What evidence have we for it? What are the 
explanations given by those who doubt or disbelieve that it 
happened? What light does the Resirrection cast on the per- 
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son and work of our Lord, on the life and hope of the Christian, 
and on the position of the Church and of the world? These are 
the questions to which the lectures of Dr. Milligan form an 
answer. It might, indeed, be said that by directing his inquiries 
to the nature of the fact before he inquired into the evidence 
for it, the lecturer has put first what ought to come 
second. If the evidence should prove insufficient, clearly 
all inquiry into the nature of the so-called fact would be super- 
seded, as being a waste of time. Apart, however, from this 
objection, we have to state that the argument and statement of 
the nature of the fact of the Resurrection is calmly and wisely 
put. Extreme positions are avoided,—such positions as would, 
on the one hand, make the Resurrectiou to be purely spiritual, 
and, on the other, that Christ only assumed his material body 
at special times, and at other times laid it aside. There is an 
able discussion of the subject of the similarity and difference 
between the body of our Lord as it was before, and as it was 
after, the Resurrection. Then comes, what we think ought to 
have occupied the first place in these lectures, the setting-forth 
of the evidence for the Resurrection of Christ. It is a summary 
which omits nothing, which does not strain the facts, and which 
lays the main stress on facts which have been conceded by all 
who are competent to write on this subject. The evidence of 
Paul, of others of the Apostles, of many of the first disciples 
of Christ, is briefly given, and given in relation with their life 
and teaching. It is shown how, taking the Resurrection as a 
fact, the life of the Early Church can be understood. The be- 
liefs they had, the teaching they received and heard, the early 
institutions of the Church, and innumerable other facts, are 
quite unintelligible, unless on the supposition that Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rose from the dead. ‘The argument is put with 
brevity and force by Dr. Milligan, and every page of it bears 
witness that he has mastered the literature of the subject, and 
has made a special study of the more recent discussions on this 
aspect of the question. 

The question still remains,—What is the interpretation of 
the evidence? As the author of Supernatural Religion puts 
it:— The phenomenon which has to be accounted for is the 
Apostolic belief that after he had been dead and buried, Jesus 
‘was seen’ by certain persons. The explanation which we 
offer, and which has long been adopted in various forms by 
able critics, is that doubtless Jesus was seen, but the vision 
was not real and objective, but illusory and subjective ; that is 
to say, Jesus was not himself seen, but only a representation of 
Jesus within the minds of the beholders. This explavation 
does not impeach the veracity of those who affirm that they had 
seen Jesus, but accepting to a certain extent a subjective truth 
as the basis of the belief, explains upon well-known and natural 
principles the erroneous inference deduced from the subjective 
vision.” (iii., 526.) 

The vision hypothesis is really the only one with which an 
apologist has to deal. The “swoon” hypothesis is hopelessly 
discredited, and the supposition of fraud on the part of the 
Disciples is out of date. No doubt, the vision hypothesis has 
found many advocates. But it will not account for the facts. 
It is inconsistent with the evidence afforded by the Apostle 
Paul. It is inconsistent with the mental state of the Disciples 
during the time between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
Every account of their state of mind agrees in representing 
them-as sunk in despondency. They regarded every hope 
which had been built on Jesus as utterly lost. They did 
not believe that he was risen from the dead, until they 
had received varied and prolonged proof that it was so. 
They were, in fact, predisposed to incredulity. So far from 
being ina state which might generate visions of an illusory and 
subjective order, they were in a state of mind which excluded 
such a possibility. The hypothesis of visions has to contend 
with this great difficulty. If this could be removed, there would 
still remain the inconsistency between the hypothesis and the 
nature of the manifestations of the Risen Christ; the length of 
time occupied by them; the fact that they were witnessed by 
many persons at the same time, and that they suddenly ceased at 
the time they did. The only interest which we can have in the 
case, is to construct an hypothesis which will account for all the 
facts. The only hypothesis advanced now by any competent 
critic is this one of visions. The only other tenable hypothesis 
is that which from of old has been accepted by Christians. On 
no other ground than its proven inadequacy do we put on one 
side as insufficient the hypothesis of visions, and we, therefore, 
advocate, as the one sufficient explanation of all the facts, the 





hypothesis that the appearances of Jesus to his Disciples were 
“real and objective.” We find ourselves in thorough agree- 
ment with the great argument conducted so well by Dr. 
Milligan. 

The remaining lectures are more theological. They abound 
in striking views, in fresh and vigorous exegesis, and mani- 
fest a keen apprehension of the bearing of the fact of the 
Resurrection on many important questions of theology. The 
lectures are full of interest, but waning space forbids our enter- 
ing on any discussion of them. The notes are able and scholarly, 
and elucidate the teaching of the text. It may be remarked 
that these lectureships are doing good service in many instances 
to scientific theology. Some were, no doubt, written, because 
the lecturer had to write a book. But in the present instance, 
the lecturer has had really something to say. He has written 
on the subject which he has made his own, and these lectures: 
are the outcome of years of study on the part of an able and 
scholarly man. If lectureships do sometimes fall into incom- 
petent hands, they also furnish occasions which call forth to 
public speech men of wide learning, of ripe scholarship, and of 
deep thought. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century is, on the whole, the most vivid of the 
Magazines for September. Mr. F. Harrison, on “The Dead- 
lock in the Commons,” is as eloquent as usual, and more argu- 
mentative, his paper being one of the very best yet added to the: 
discussion. He demands changes in the House of Commons” 
procedure much more thorough than any likely to be sanctioned, 
but he describes the evil existing with a force which justifies his 
demands. He maintains that the House is becoming an ad- 
ministrative body, controlling all departments even in details, 
and that this is the final cause of its failure to perform its 
other functions of legislating, and criticising general policy. 
He would relieve it of much of its administrative work, by the 
appointment of Standing Committees, with power to examine 
Ministers and documents; and would invest it with power 
to close any debate, speech, or proceeding, under fixed rules. 
There is little doubt these changes would be advantageous; but 
while the second will probably be adopted, the first will be 
strenuously resisted. It is opposed to the modern idea of Eng- 
lishmen that the whole procedure of Parliament should be 
public, and that the real use of interpellations is to inform not 
Parliament only, but the whole community. It would be 
impossible to prevent the House from publicly criticising 
its own Committees, or to diminish the responsibility of 
the Cabinet for the ultimate action taken, which responsibility 
would be a constant source of debate, involving every detail it 
is intended to exclude. Mr. Harrison’s paper should, however, 
be carefully read, as it brings before politicians in the most 
vigorous way the absolute necessity for reform. A still better 
paper is M. Joseph Reinach’s defence of the Scrutin de Liste, 
by far the most perfect we have seen. M. Reinach main- 
tains that the Scrutin de Liste produces better candi- 
dates, inasmuch as only men of mark are acceptable to 
entire Departments, while inferior men are acceptable to 
arrondissements. The latter, moreover, become too dependent 
on influential electors, and as such men are always seeking 
small appointments for their friends, the Deputies are compelled 
to press the Ministers, to the ruin of the national services. M. 
Reinach does not, however, perceive that the cure for this evil 
lies in competition, or answer the objection that the eminent 
candidates will be presented to the Departments by a central 
electoral committee. His statement that M. Grévy personally 
influenced thirty Senators to reject M. Bardoux’s Bill through 
fear of a Gambettist Ministry, which would reform too much, 
is curious, but not conclusive as to M. Grévy’s motive. He may 
have feared, as we should undoubtedly fear, too complete a loss 
of “touch” between Deputies and constituents. Six hundred: 
angels might govern England well, but they would not repre- 
sent England. “The Future of Gold,” by M. Emile de Laveleye, 
will also be read with a certain interest. The Belgian econo- 
mist believes that the production of gold is rapidly decreasing, 
as the surface mines become exhausted, and the miners are 
driven back upon the auriferous quartz—it has already sunk 
from £35,000,000 a year to £20,000,000—that the need of 
metallic currency is increasing, and that, consequently, it will 
within no long period be imperative to remonetise silver. If this 
is not done, the appreciation of gold noted by the fall of prices will 
go on until all commerce will be deranged, and the trade of the 
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world seriously restricted. M. Laveleye’s statement of the decline 
in the supply seems to us irresistible, and certainly will produce 
considerable consequences. Whether one of them will be the 
remonetisation of a metal now unprecedentedly: cheap, which 
cannot be priced in gold at any fixed ratio, is questionable. It 
is, however, more than probable that currency will be one of the 
pressing questions of the immediate future, and that it will be 
settled internationally, and not, as hitherto, by every nation 
acting separately. The Rev. T. W. Fowle’s paper on “The 
Place of Revelation in Evolution” is thoughtful and, indeed, 
able, but hardly suited to a magazine. The necessary com- 
pression has injured it. Wedo not understand, for example, 
what he means to imply when he says, “ The arrival of a being 
in our planet from another planet would be a supernatural 
event.” In what sense would it be supernatural ? It would be 
natural, surely, though a fact proving that there were con- 
ditions in Nature of which we previously knew nothing. It 
might be supernatural, if conditions certainly existing, such as 
gravitation, were suspended for the purpose by divine fiat, but 
it would not be necessarily supernatural of itself. Sir W. Thom- 
son suggests such an arrival as the most natural explanation of 
life on this planet. The very curious and subtle argument that 
the pleasure a Christian has in believing is one proof of Christ- 
ianity, because intellectual pleasure of that kind is always 
derived from an internal consciousness of the relation between 
the belief and Truth—as we see ina child who takes pleasure 
in geometry—proves, surely, a little too much. Why should not 
a Hindoo use it as proof of his doctrine of Maya (illusion), 
which seems to him to explain so much and gives him such 
permanent pleasure, as an explanation of his relation to the 
universe, that it is next to impossible to root it out of his mind, 
even when he has adopted opinions with which it is incon- 
sistent ? We do not see that Lord De la Warr has added much 
to our knowledge of “the position in North Africa,” or that it 
can be beneficial work to excite English jealousy of France by 
absurd arguments like this :— 

‘The political and commercial importance of Tripoli to England is 

probably very little understood. An examination of the Consvlar 
Reports for the past six years will, however, show that two-thirds of 
the export and import trade of the country is carried on with Great 
Britain and Malta. In 1880, 123 British vessels visited the port of 
Tripoli; £84,000 worth of British manufactured goods were im- 
ported, as against £26,000 worth of foreign fabrics; and England 
received esparto fibre of the value of £188,576. In 1878, sheep and 
oxen, valued at £15,850, and corn, worth £26,052, were exported 
from the town of Ber Ghazi to Malta.” 
The independence of Tripoli may be important to us, for the 
sake of our control in Egypt, but it is certainly not affected by 
a trade which we should not lose, and the profit of which is less 
than that of the income of a third-rate commercial firm. 

The number of the Contemporary Review is decidedly dull. 
With the exception of the article on Dean Stanley by Miss 
Wedgwood, there is nothing which attracts the ordinary reader. 
We do not know the type of man, though we admit he exists, 
who can read essays like Mr. Lenormant’s on “ Ararat and 
Eden” with either pleasure or edification; and though it is 
heresy to say so, are not greatly interested in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s account of the growth of the “militant type of 
society,” and its necessary tendency to an elaborate hierarchy, 
with a despot at the top. If the author were not Mr. Spencer, 
we should venture to say the thought, though true, was hack- 
neyed, and that the illustrations were carelessly selected. We 
should have said that Roman society was strictly militant ages 
before it submitted to a despot, and that during the most 
dangerous wars of Rome it was governed by a large Committee, 
that England was governed by a Parliament during its most 
militant period, and that there was no evidence in our recent 
history of a military spirit spreading. To us, the following 
paragraph seems foolish :— 

“The remaining example to be named is that furnished by our 
own society since the revival of military activity—a revival which 
has of late been so marked that our illustrated papers are, week after 
week, occupied with little else than scenes of warfare. .... . With- 
in the military organisation itself, we may note the increasing 
assimilation of the Volunteer Forces to the Regular Army, now going 
to the extent of a movement for making them available abroad, so 
that instead of defensive action, for which they were created, they 
can be used for offensive action; and we may also note that the 
tendency shown in the Army during a past generation to sink the 
military character whenever possible, by putting on civilian dresses, 
is now checked by an order to officers in garrison towns to wear their 
uniforms when off duty, as they do in more militant countries. 
Whether, since the date named, usurpations of civil functions by 
military men (which had in 1873-74 gone to the extent that there 
were 97 colonels, majors, captains, and lieutenants employed from 





time to time as inspectors of science and art classes) have gone 

further, I cannot say ; but there has been a manifest extension of the 

military spirit and discipline among the police, with the effect that 

wearing helmet-shaped hats, beginning to carry revolvers, and looking 

on themselves as half-soldiers, they have come to speak of the people 

as ‘civilians,’ and in some cases exercise over ‘civilians’ an inspec- 

tion of a military kind; as instance, the chief of the Birmingham 

police, Major Bond, whose subalterns track home men who are un- 

steady from drink, but quiet, and prosecute them next morning; oras 

instance, the regulation by policemen’s commands of the conflicting 

streams of vehicles in the London streets. To an increasing extent 

the executive has been over-riding the other governmental agencies ; 

as in the Cyprus business, and as in the doings of the Indian Viceroy 

under secret instructions from home. In various mimor ways are 

shown endeavours to free officialism from popular checks; as in the 

desire expressed in the House of Lords that the hanging of convicts 

in prisons, entrusted entirely to the authorities, should have no other 

witnesses ; and as in the advice given by the late Home Secretary (on 

May 11th, 1878) to the Derby Town Council, that it should not inter- 

fere with the chief constable (a military man) in his government of 

the force under him—a step towards centralising local police control 

in the Home Office. Simultaneously we see various actual or prospec- 

tive extensions of public agency, replacing or restraining private 

agency. There is the ‘endowment of research,’ which, already 

partially carried out by a Government fund, many wish to carry 
further; there is the proposed Act for establishing a registration of 
authorised teachers; there is the Bill which provides central inspec- 
tion for local public libraries; there is the scheme for compulsory 
insurance.” 

It is, however, more than audacious to criticise Mr. Spencer on 
his own topic; and we pass on to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s defence 
of the Canadian tariff, which he justifies, on the ground of an 
absolute necessity, created mainly by the mother-country. It 
was in obedience to “Imperial” policy that the American 
Colonies accepted confederation, and the immense and costly 
public works that confederation involved; and on account of 
those public works that the Dominion has incurred debts in- 
volving liabilities which cannot, in such a country, be met by 
direct taxation. These works, he believes, would have been 
needless, had not the Home Government desired to make of 
Canada a counterpoise to the United States. Mr. Smith depre- 
cates also the military expenditure to raise a volunteer army 
against a foe who will never come, and if he did come would 
come in irresistible strength; and laughs at the notion of a 
Canadian Court, which has failed before it was fairly established. 
He advocates strongly a commercial union between the Dominion 
and the United States, and evidently believes that, in spite of 
the strong feeling of loyalty to England now existing, political 
fusion is a mere question of time. Mr. Arthur Mills’ account 
of New Zealand in 1881 contains nothing either original or 
attractive; and we gladly turn to Miss Wedgwood’s fine 
tribute to the character of Dr. Stanley, which she sums 
up in these few words:—‘ Arthur Stanley joined the sim- 
plicity of a child of five years old to the cultivation of a 
grey-haired man and the goodness of a pure woman.” 
Add that he had humour—which is seldom a child's quality, 
and occasionally something of a child’s petulance, as in the 
controversy about the monument to the Prince Imperial—and 
we have the essential nature of the man. Miss Wedgwood 
gives but one illustration of his humour, but it is singularly 
characteristic :— 

“ At times it seemed as if his position as a Church dignitary took 

to himself the aspect of a certain masquerade. I remember well 
the half-comic air with which he said, ‘I should so much have liked 
to ask the Pope his opinions about himself’ (in recounting an inter- 
view with him, if I remember right), and there was something inex- 
pressibly engaging in the playfulness with which he added, ‘I can't 
quite fancy thinking myself infallible ;’ and then came a humorous 
little pause, as if he was just asking himself whether, after all, that 
might not be compassed, and he concluded much more decidedly, 
‘But certainly I can’t conceive thinking all the Deans of Westminster 
infallible.’ ” 
With her view of his great intellectual peculiarity, that his 
mind was essentially historic, so historic that he often cared for 
an institution rather on account of its long history than its 
use, we coincide; but we think her a little too lenient to the 
Dean’s literary foible, a preference for the pictorial over the 
exact narrative of events. He was much less careful to state 
particularly in his history of the Jews what he believed had 
happened, than to make the popular account of what had hap- 
pened at once probable and interesting. The total impression 
of Miss Wedgwood's sketch will, however, be recognised by his 
friends as singularly faithful. 


The most interesting paper in the Fortnightly, indeed to us 
the most interesting in the Magazines, is Mr. W. S. Blunt’s con- 
tinuation of his account of the Khalifate, which he calls “ The 
Future of Islam.” His account of the Khalifate itself is familiar 
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to students of the subject, but many of them will be unaware of 
the imperfect tenure by which the House of Othman hold it— 
properly speaking, they retain it only till a descendant of the 
Koreish is strong enough to put in his claim—and of the hold 
which-the idea of the office has over the present Sultan. His 
predecessor, Abd ul Aziz, had originally caught at it, but soon 
sank into luxury, and it was reserved for his successor to make 
it the cardinal point of his policy :— 

“In youth he was, for a prince, a serious man, showing a taste for 
learning, especially for geography and history; and though not an 
alem, he has some knowledge of his. religion. It may, therefore, be 
taken for granted that he is sincere in his belief of his own spiritual 
position—it is easy to be sincere where one’s interest lies in believ- 
ing; and I have it from one who saw him at the time, that on the 
day soon after his accession, when, according to the custom already 
mentioned, he received the sword at the Mosque of Ayub, he asto- 
nished his courtiers with the sudden change in his demeanour. All 
the afternoon of that day, he talked to them of his spiritual rank in 
language which for centuries had not been heard in the precincts of 
the Seraglio. It is certain, too, that his first act, when delivered 
from the pressure of the Russian invasion, was to organise afresh the 
propagandism already begun, and to send out new missionaries to 
India and the Barbary States to preach the doctrine of his own 
Caliphal authority to the Moslems in partibus infidelium. His lan- 
guage, too, to strangers from external Islam was from the first that 
of a spiritual rather than a temporal prince, and with the European 
Ambassadors he has used this position consistently and most effec- 
tually. It is no mean proof of Abd el Hamid’s ability that he should 
have invented the Mussulman non possumus with which he has dis- 
concerted our diplomacy. In private life he is said to be regular at 
his prayers, though it is also said that he conforms to the custom of 
Turkish Sultans in as regularly espousing a new slave each Friday. 
He is at the same time a liberal patron of dervishes, workers of 
miracles, and holy men. These he is at pains to seek out and receive 
honourably. In his administration he conforms, wherever he is him- 
self the actor, strictly to the Sheriat, and on doubtful points consults 
always the Mufti or Sheykh el Islam. He has shown no inconsider- 
able firmness in resisting European gemands, when they contravened 
the canon law.” 

This propaganda has been in part successful. The Arabs in 
Arabia, though not conciliated, are doubtful; the Arabs of 
Africa are accepting the Hanefite doctrine with a certain en- 
thusiasm, as their only defence against France, and among the 
Turkish Mussulmans reverence for the Ottoman Khalif has 
strongly revived. It will need, however, some very conspicuous 
success to conquer the minds of all Mussulmans; and without it, 
on Abd el Hamid’s death or fall, a new Khalif may yet be pro- 
claimed belonging to the Koreish, and with him Mahommed- 
anism will take a new departure, and the Aral) mind, a much 
brighter one than the Ottoman, be again in the ascendant 
throughout the Mussulman world. If that ever happens, 
Europe may have one more desperate fight with Asia, before it 
has established its ascendancy. We shall await with the 
deepest interest Mr. Blunt’s view, which he promises for another 
number, of the line a movement counter to the Ottoman 
Khalifate would take. This article alone is sufficient to justify 
the magazine; but Mr. Lathbury contributes an able, though, to 
our minds, unsatisfactory plea for those Liberals who oppose 
the Irish Land Act as contrary to sound policy and economic 
science. He maintains that the belief in “the virtue 
of ownership” is well founded, and that under the Act 
ownership is destroyed, nobody being really owner. ‘The 
landlord cannot do as he likes with the land, or the tenant 
either. Hence, he believes, injury must result. There is 
something in this argument, and would be more, if the Act 
were not a bridge to peasant-proprietorship, but there is not 
quite so much as Mr. Lathbury thinks. There is full owner- 
ship in Irish land, though it has been transferred from Mr. 
Landlord to Messrs. Landlord, Tenant, and Co. If the copar- 
cenary agree, anything can be done. Moreover, if Mr. Lath- 
bury lives in London, he must be well aware that ownership in 
solution is not always fatal. The rights of a freeholder who 
has let a London house for ninety-nine years and of his tenant 
are much more incomplete than those of an Irish landlord and 
tenant, because under settlements and agreements landlord and 
tenant could not, even in unison, do as they like with the house ; 
but the house does not suffer, and the property both in the free- 
hold and the lease is very real, being about as saleable an article 
as exists. The paper, however, is well worth study ; and so is 
Mr. Grant Duff’s elaborate defence of the official action in the 
Transvaal, the best yet made. The only answer to it, indeed, is 
that, having once assumed the responsibility for the territory, 
we ought to have kept it. Miss Christie’s criticism of the 
National-School books is very good. There is no department 
of education in which slow and careful but thorough-going 
reform is so much needed, or is so checked by the pressure 





of the “interests” which grow up round all accepted school- 
books. 

There is a pleasant chapter in Macmillan, by Mr. A. Hare, 
upon Dean Stanley. It adds little to what was known of the 
man, butit is full of details of his childhood, and enables us to 
see the shy, quiet lad, not strong, but full of poetry, who 
blossomed more, perhaps, than any lad did under Arnold’s 
watchful guardianship. He suited his master, who appreciated 
keenly his pupil’s grace and purity of character and tendency 
to literary effort, and who succeeded in removing his pupil's objec- 
tions to subscribing the Articles by the argument thatentire assent 
to any bundle of propositions was nearly impossible. He was 
proud of him, too, as a scholar, feeling with all a schoolmaster’s 
pride that up to Arthur Stanley’s time Rugby had not quite 
done as it should in the contests for University honours. We 
quote, though it is aside from the main subject, a pleasant 
description of the old Palace at Norwich, known to so many 
Norfolk men :— 

“Most delightful, and very different from the modern building 
which has partially replaced it, was the old Palace at Norwich. Ap- 
proached through a stately gateway, and surrounded by lawns and 
flowers, amid which stood a beautiful ruin,—the old house, with its 
broad, old-fashioned staircase and vaulted kitchen, its beautiful 
library looking out to Mousehold and Kett’s Castle, its great dining- 
room hung with pictures of the Nine Muses, its picturesque and 
curious corners, and its quaint and intricate passages, was indescrib- 
ably charming. In a little side-garden under the Cathedral, pet 
peewits and a raven were kept, which always came to the dining- 
room window at breakfast, to be fed out of the Bishop’s own hand.” 
There is not much more of great interest in Macmillan, but 
Miss Laffan’s “ Weeds” is another illustration of her power of 
photographing little-known phases of Irish society; and we 
have enjoyed the bit of descriptive writing, albeit a little thing, 
called, “‘ How T Found the Dotterel’s Nest.” It has a trace of 
that felicity of natural description which used to be a speciality 
of Blackwood, and of which, by the way, there are in this 
month’s number two specimens, one in the story called “ Uncle 
Z,” and another, “ With Christian Almer in the Oberland.” 

Fraser’s most readable paper is a sketch of Nassau Senior, 
which contains, besides an accountof its subject, extracts from 
the most valuable of his observations. It is curious to read 
this, written in 1843, nearly forty years ago. Senior was then 
in Ireland, and he writes :— 

“Houses and ricks are burnt; cattle are maimed, tortured, or 
killed ; families are visited by parties of banditti, whe inflict cruel 
torture, mutilate their limbs, or beat them almost to death. And 
men who have in any way become obnoxious to the insurgents, who 
have opposed their system, or refused to participate in their outrages, 
are murdered inopenday...... These punishments are exemplary, 
rather than vindictive. In general, the victim is not the proprietor 
who has ejected a tenant, but the peasant who has succeeded to the 
vacant tenement ; it is not the landlord who exacts a rent which the 
self-appointed legislators think too high, but the tenant who pays it ; 
it is not the farmer who has hired a stranger, but the stranger who 
has ventured to be hired. ..... Ireland is governed by two codes, 
dissimilar and often opposed—one deriving its validity from Acts of 
Parliament, and maintained by the magistrates ; the other, laid down 
by the tenants, and enforced by assassination.” 

We do not seem to have advanced much, but at least we have 
discerned that the war was agrarian. 

The Cornhill, besides its stories, of which there are three, one 
“ Némorosa,” very attractive, has a charming, gossipy paper, 
on the old English essayists, which, however, shows one 
curious failure. We doubt if the writer, for all his admirable 
estimate of Addison, quite enjoys or even sees Addison’s soft 
humorousness, quite separate as it is in English literature,— 
for Goldsmith’s humour lacked that flavour of tender pity,—and 
the same want is indicated in the sketch of Charles Lamb, 
whose sense of humour is treated as if it were an intellectual 
disqualification :— 

‘There is a self-conseiousness about him which in some moods is 
provoking. There is a certain bigotry about most humourists (as of 
a spoilt child) which has become a little tiresome. People have come 
to talk as if a sense of humour were one of the cardinal virtues. To 
have it is to be free of a privileged class, possessed of an esoteric 
system of critical wisdom. To be without it is to be a wretched, 
matter-of-fact, utilitarian pedant. ‘The professed humourist con- 
siders the rest of mankind as though they were deprived of a faculty, 
incapable of a relish for the finest literary flavours. Lamb was one 
of the first representatives of this theory, and is always tacitly warn- 
ing off the profane vulgar, typified by the prosaic Scotchman who 
pointed out that his wish to see Burns instead of Burns’ son was 
impracticable, inasmuch as the poet himself was dead. The preten- 
sion is, of course, put forward by Lamb in the most amiable way, 
but it remains a pretension.” 

The sense of humour is not a cardinal virtue, or a virtue at 
all, but surely it is one of the intellectual qualities without 
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which the mind is imperfect. Suppose we said that So-ard-so 
was an admirable critic, but had no sense of proportion. There 
is a clever paper on the “ Old English Clans,” the Saxon families 
or septs who gave their names to so many English localities, 
full of pleasant, learned gossip of this kind :— 


“In the old continental England, the clans each lived in their own 
little township or territory, surrounded by a wild belt or mark of 
forest, marsh, or heath, and cut off from all similar townships by this 
intervening neutral ground. The clan was, in fact, a little inde- 
pendent commonwealth, with its own land, its own village, and its 
own slaves. And so the townships were each called after the name 
of the clap which inhabited them. When the fierce English pirates 
went forth to conquer abandoned and defenceless Britain, they went 
forth clan by clan, each leader embarking his men, his women, and 
his children in his keels or long-boats, and carving out for himself 
a new little territory or petty principaiity in the more fertile 
and cultivated soil of the deserted Roman province. Hence 
the local nomenclature of south-eastern Britain was widely altered 
by the English conquest. The Dodings and Heardings and Horn- 
ings of the new-comers cared little for the ancient British or Roman 
names. Their ham or tun was Horningham or Doddington; and 
they did not trouble themselves to ask their Welsh serfs for the older 
title of the ruined villa or homestead. That, however, by no means 
proves that the English settlers exterminated every Welshman they 
found upon the soil. The Dutch in South Africa call their new home- 
steads by their own names—Rorke’s Drift or Vanrenen’s Kloof—but 
we know that they have not exterminated the Zulus, for all that. 
Dozens of negro huts cluster round the Dutch Boer’s farmhouse ; and 
80 I believe dozens of Welsh serfs had their cottages around the 
homestead of the English lord. At any rate, be this as it may, the 
local names of south-eastern Britain are now almost exclusively 
Teutonic ; but the physique of the peasantry is largely dashed with 
the long skulls, dark hair, and bronze complexion of the Celtic and 
Euskarian aborigines.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————< 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

In school books for teaching English History, we notice with plea- 
sure that the National Society have given the task of preparing their 
Reading-books on that subject to Miss Yonge, for, although it) may 
be difficult for her to avoid too strong a bias politically, yet assuredly 
she has succeeded on the whole in doing so, and has brought her 
great experience, as a writer for the young, to bear in a most 
favourable way on this important branch of their culture. The first 
part is, we think, a marvel for the way in which facts are told very 
plainly and briefly, and yet baldness is avoided and picturesqueness 
preserved. Of course, some of the old stories are retained which are 
philosophically explained away by some of our newer historians ; 
they are only so retained as to give a good idea of character and 
manners in these remote times, a matter of more consequence 


to such young readers than absolute historical accuracy of 
fact. If they should need it, they can search it out for 
themselves in after life. The four parts are all published 


at the National Society’s Depository at Westminster, and the 
history is brought down to the last Afghan war. A very small 
but well-written book, by F. York Powell, M.A. (Longmans), is, like 
most of these, one of a series, and is made up entirely of the biogra- 
phies of Alfred the Great and the Norman Conqueror. Both lives 
are so described as to give a vivid picture of their respective time to 
any but the dullest minds; and for these there are the consolations 
of very distinct print, plain maps, and very taking little pictures. 
One of King Alfred on horse-back is the best example of the effect of 
a few spirited touches we have seen for a long time, and another of a 
knight of the twelfth century is as good, though lacking the personal 
interest. The view of Alfred’s character is much like that taken by 
Mr. Hughes, but we think that William’s cruelties are passed over too 
lightly, and that his undoubtedly fine qualities are so allowed to 
over-shine them, as to make him appear a perfectly heroic and 
nearly faultless man. Another book of the same kind, but more 
expensively got up, and enriched with some genealogical tables, is 
A First History of England, by Louise Creighton (Rivingtons). The 
system of paragraphs, headed each by its subject in different print, 
is a help to children’s memories. We hardly like the illustrations so 
well as some we have seen, but there is a good head of Oliver Cromwell 
amongst them. The Outline of English History, Second Period, A.D. 
1603-1880, by S. R. Gardiner, the Professor of Modern History at King’s 
College (Longmans), is apparently meant for a school-book, but it 
seems to us to be specially adapted for use in free libraries, village 
institutes, and similar places. We commend it to the consideration 
of those who select the books for such institutions, feeling sure that 
many of our working-men would be deeply interested in such a clear 
and sensibly-written account of the history of their own country. They 
have, many of them, but little time for reading, and its size would not 
alarm them, while the introduction of sparkling anecdotes, in which the 
author seems to excel, would enliven what might otherwise be a little 
dull to untrained minds. The account of the Indian Mutiny, and the 














means taken to put it down, strikes us as particularly good ; and it is 
no easy task even now to write justly of such a time of excitement. 
The mingled blundering and heroism of the Crimean War is also very 
well told.——We have also the New National Reading Books, one 
volume for Standard IV., the other for Standards V., VI. (National 
Society’s Depository, Westminster), both of them full of the most 
interesting stories and passages selected from the writings of 
travellers and others whose adventures and doings are really instruc- 
tive; indeed, so good are the selections, and so thrilling ig the 
simple pathos of some of the narrations, that we commend them to 
the notice of those who choose books in private families, for 
the school-room or the servants’ hall, as far better reading for their 
occupants than mavy a volume which now finds its way there. The 
glossary at the bottom of each page would be quite as helpful to 
uneducated adults as to the children, for whom it is intended. There 
are pictures, too, and poetry. Among the selections from the latter, 
we are glad to see several of Goldsmith’s. Of selections entirely 
taken from the poets, we have two. Poetry for Boys. By D. 
Munro. (G. Bell and Sons.)—One of a series by these publishers, 
intended for schools and parochial libraries. It has most of the old 
favourites and some very good ones, such as Whittier’s ‘‘ My Psalm,” 
which are not so generally selected; but it has the kind of index 
which always seems to us practically useless, for if the poems are 
merely arranged in it as they follow one another in the book, a prac- 
tical eye can run through the book itself with really less trouble 
than through the table of contents, which is intended to save 
that trouble. An alphabetical index is the only right thing 
in books of this kind. These remarks scarcely apply to Part 
IV. of Simple English Poems, edited by H. C. Bower, M.A. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.), for there are only six poems init. They are 
all beautiful, but whatever wise comments may be made upon them, 
and the comments of Mr. Bowen do seem to be both clear and wise 
in explanation, we cannot think, with him, that either Tennyson’s 
“Enone,” or Keats’s “ Eve of St.*Agnes,” are simple English poems, 
and the word seems still less applicable to the “Hyperion” of the 
latter poet, which is also amongst the six. The “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
which is likewise one of them, has a certain simplicity, but even that 
is more in the words than in the thoughts. But probably, as this is: 
the last of the series, the title was more appropriate to the earlier 
parts than to this one.——In French school-books we nctice, first, a 
small and useful appendix to grammars or dictionaries in The Gender of 
Substantives in the French Language, by Alexander Strouwelle, of the 
University of Bonn. (Williams and Norgate.)—We cannot characterise 
it better than by quoting the motto on the title-page, taken from 
Littré, “ L’érudition est ici non l’objet, mais l’instrument.” Then 
we have the third year of Macmillan’s French Course, by G. Eugéne 
Fasnacht (Macmillan and Co.), a very lively as well as carefully- 
arranged series of lessons for somewhat advanced students. As an 
example of the “Gallicismes Dialogués,’ which form a speciat 
feature of the book, we give, from p. 149,— 

1. “ Vous dites que ‘donner un coup de pied’ signifie ‘to kick’ ; 
comment donc faut il entendre ‘donner un coup de pied jusqu’a tel 
endroit’? Cela signifie tout simplement aller jasqu’a un certain 
endroit peu éloigné. 

2. Et que veut dire ‘un coup d’épée dans Veau’? Cela se dit 
d’une tentative qui n’a point d’effet. 

3. D’ot est dérivée Vexpression ‘le coup de piel de V’dne’? 
N’avez-vous jamais lu la fable du lion devenu views ? Je crois bier 
me souvenir de l’avoir lue quelqne part; serait-ce dans Lafontaine F 
Vous y étes :— 

“« Le cheval en s’approchant lai donne un coup de pied ; 
Le loup, un coup de dent; le boeuf, wn coup de corne ; 
Quand voyant l’ane méme a son antre accourir, 


‘Oh! c’est trop,’ dit le lion, ‘je voulais bien mourir, 
Mais c’est mourir deux fois que souffrir tes atteintes.’ ” 








A much drier, but carefully-arranged French class-bcok will be 
found in Part II. of Asplet’s Complete Course. (Tritbner and Co.)— 
In fact, so clever are the teachers of these days, and such pains do 
they take to enlighten the understandings of their pupils, that one 
wonders how any of them can remain even partially ignorant, except 
owing to the grossest carelessness on their own part. Lazare 
Hoche, by Emile de Bonnechose, with introduction and commentary 
by C. Colbeck, M.A., is one of the Pitt Press series. The introduc- 
tion, which, with the notes, is written in English, gives a short ac- 
count of the author, and then proceeds to summarise the events of the 
years with which the life of Hoche was contemporaneous. There is 
also an English “Table of Events,’ dated for the year and month, 
which is very useful as a help to the memory, so likely to be per- 
plexed by the swiftly-following changes of the revolutionary times 
To notice the striking passages in the history of a man who played 
such a part in such times as Hoche did, would be to quote nearly 
the whole volume; we therefore choose, as a specimen of the style 
of the author selected for the special study of English candidates at 
the Cambridge Examination, his account of the causes which brought 
about the Revolution, or, rather, that part of it in which he refers to 
the literature of the period :— 

“D’autre part, une multitude d’écri 








ts célébres, avidement lus, 
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avaient fait pénétrer les nouveaux principes de régénération politique 
et sociale fort avant au sein des masses. Ces publications, tout en 
s'edressant 4 la raison publique et aux sentiments généreux, avaient 
éveillé aussi de dangereux instincts, des passions aveugles et violentes, 
surexcitées par le souvenir de longues souffrances, et que les lumiéres 
de l’expérience ne pouvaient encore ni diriger, ni contenir. A force 
d’entendre chaque jour déclamer contre les lois en vigueur, contre 
les priviléges et les autorités établies, et revendiquer pour tous 
des libertés, des droits, des pouvoirs, il ¢tait impossible qu’une 
multitude d’hommes ne fussent bientdt portés 4 confondre leurs 
droits avec leurs désirs, la liberté avec la licence, l’horreur de l’oppres- 
‘gion avec la haine de toute discipline, et il était 4 prévoir qu'il 
naitrait d’une situation si complexe de grands périls et des difficultés 
sans nombre. Ces prévisions furent de beaucoup dépassées par les 
faits.” 

Such a character as that of General Hoche becomes, to those who 
have thus to study it, a benefit to the heart, quite as much as the 
head, a result greatly to be desired. 


The Minor Arts: Porcelain-Painting, Wood-Carving, §'c. By C. G. 
Leland. (Macmillan and Co.)—There is a class of person who leaves 
behind him a trail as recognisable as the spoor of an elephant. If 
you find the library-table strewn with shreds of leather, chips of 
wood along the passages, and the conservatory reeking of glue, be 
sure there is a mechanical genius in the house. These people rival 
Lionardo da Vinci in versatility. They present their friends with 
purses which would ruin a millionaire, brackets that fall with a 
crash in the stilly night, and porous flower-vases which spoil the 
carpet. They are the sheet-anchors of local bazaars, the pride of 
their friends, and the terror of their relatives. Far from us is any 
intention to depreciate the skill and industry of our later Will Wim- 
bles, rather we honour their love of applied art, and their readiness 
to make any thing in any time. In this spirit we advise all possessors 
of deft fingers, eyes for lines of beauty, and brains to design, to con- 
sult Mr. Leland’s admirable guide-book to the pursuits he aptly terms 
minor arts. On stencilling, répoussé work, and cuir bouilli he is full 
of information. He gives all necessary details on the vital matters of 
tools and methods of procedure, and in his remarks on the value of 
individuality in any kind of artistic activity he is thoroughly in 
accord with the best opinions. One omission we notice, that is the 
supreme advisability of a devotee of the minor arts confining himself 
to one room for the practice of his ingenuity. 

Amateur Acting. By J.K. Angus. (G. Routledge and Sons.)— 
On the whole, we can safely recommend this handbook to inex- 
perienced amateur actors. It gives most of the information they 
require on such matters as “make up,” rehearsal, and stage man- 
agement. It is written in a most unliterary style, and strewn with 
unnecessary quotations. Mr. Angus does not, we think, sufficiently 
insist on the greater pleasure to be derived from a family combina- 
tion for private theatriculs, as against amateur theatricals performed 
in some public building. The former we think by far the more pleas- 
ant and profitable. The co operation of a few families will give a 
company large enough to provide under-studies for all the chief 
parts, and will secure the assistance of the older people for character 
parts. The best plan is to choose six pieces fer performance during 
one season, allowing six weeks for rehearsals. They should be played 
and rehearsed in the drawing-rooms, and it will usually be found that 
comediettas and two-act comedies are most easily managed. The plays 
should be looked upon as a means of culture, not as an opportunity for 
that social orgy, the dance. Onthe night of the performance, a small 
audience should be secured, and after the fall of tLe curtain, audience 
and actors should join at a quiet supper. This plan lessens the expense, 
which prevents many people from entering upon private theatricals; 
and what is more important, provides a series of recreations for the 
winter. As the pieces are, for the most part, played by the same people 
throughout the season, the members acquire a smoothness of acting 
noticeably distinct from the casual style of the “ fortuitous’ concourse 
which generally appears at the Theatre Royal Drawing-room. 

By the Rev. J. F. Shearman. (M. H. Gill, 
Dublin.)—The author of this volume is an enthasiast on the subject 
of St. Patrick, and, indeed, on early Irish ecclesiastical history 
generally. It will be news, we suspect, to most of our readers, that 
there were three St. Patricks whose apostolic labours in the fourth 
and fifth centuries Christianised, and in some degree civilised, 
Ireland. Patrick, as everybody ought to know, is the same as 
Patricius, a term which, from its old associations, was conferred as a 
title of honour on some specially distinguished member of the Episco- 
pate. The “ Loca Patriciana’’ are thus the various places in Ireland 
which have derived fame and sanctity from the presence of one of 
these St. Patricks. According to our author, many of the old 
Irish legends and traditions were well-nigh obliterated by the 
penal legislation of the reigns of William III. and of Anne, 
and the famine of 1847 completed this unfortunate result by 
its effect on the survivors, who, though not less religious than 
their forefathers, have become, under the influences of modern 
education and Transatlantic ideas, somewhat indifferent to their 
ancient memories. These, connected, as he believes them to be, with 
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a truly noble past, the author has endeavoured to recover from 
original sources, hidden away in old Celtic MSS., and so practically 
inaccessible. It is with the Patrician era, the era of the Patricks, that 
he chiefly concerns himself ; and he is quite prepared to be called “ rash 
and daring,” in having ventured into details which most critical his- 
torians would probably regard as involved in hopeless obscurity. We 
can hardly say that he has succeeded in making the early history of 
Ireland generally attractive, but it is at least interesting to dive into 
the legends of a people which never (unfortunately, we venture to 
think), having been subjected to the influence of Roman conquest, 
preserved in some fashion the memory of a remote past more faith- 
fully than their kiudred Britons, and which, it may be believed, was, 
in part Christian, when our own country was altogether barbarons and 
pagan. 

The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. (Triibner and Co.)— 
It is impossible to avoid the conviction that Mr. Aston Leigh does 
not possess that thorough acquaintance with his subject which alone 
can entitle a man to deal with it in print. His statements about 
Democritus, for instance, display an extraordinary ignorance of 
historical facts that most schoolboys know. He tells us that he was 
born in 460, and yet attracted the notice of Xerxes by his precocity. 
This has nothing to do, it is true, with philosophy, but it lets a 
world of light on the condition of Mr. Leigh’s knowledge. And yet 
he has studied his subject with considerable care, and has a good 
deal to tell his readers, though he cannot be much commended for 
his manner of telling it. No man can get any good from such 
writing as that with which the account of Empedccles is concluded. 
Mr. Leigh quotes certain lines, and then adds :—“ Lines whose spirit 
invests the shadowy, purple-robed figure with the piercing eyes and 
the flowing hair with such a halo, that we instinctively bow 
before it, and pass away from the great heathen philosopher, 
wondering.”’ And why does he seek to improve on the simplicity of 
the Phaedo with such pseudo-pathos as this about the dying Socrates : 
—‘ Those slow moments that throbbed heavily away were a year in 
the world of suffering, as they watched the dying man. He had 
covered his face,—doubtless, with his usual consideration for others, 
fearing the change in his features would cause them pain; but when 
he felt that he was passing away, he made a last effort, and, with 
his poor cold hand pulled away the pallium. ‘Crito,’ he snaid—and 
they all held their breath, that not the faintest of his faint accents 
should escape them—‘I owe a cock to Esculapeius [sic]; will you 
remember to pay the debt?’ ‘The debt shall be paid,’ he was 


assured by poor Crito, himself feeling half dead with grief. ‘Is 
there anything else?’ There was no answer to this question. Ina 


moment or two the great spirit had silently and mysteriously ceased 
to be in the dark prison-chamber, and the sorrow-stricken dis- 
ciples were alone.” Compare with this version the account 
which Plato puts into the mouth of Phaedo, as Mr. J. Church 
gives in his “ Trial and Death of Sccrates”” (Macmillan) :—“ He was 
already growing cold about the groin, when he uncovered his face, 
which had been covered, and spoke for the last time. ‘ Crite, I owe 
a cock to Asclepius; do not neglect to pay it.’ ‘It shall be done,’ 
said Crito; ‘is there anything else that you wish?’ He made no 
answer to this question; but after a short interval there was a move- 
ment, and the man uncovered him, and his eyes were fixed, and Crito 
closed his mouth and his eyes.” 

MaGaztnes, Erc.—We have received the following for September : 
—The Art Journal, the principal illustrations in which are “ Fishing- 
boats off Whitby,” drawn and etched by David Law; an engraving 
by W. Roffe, from Carl Bauerlé’s “ Hagar and Ishmael ;” and “ St. 
Margaret and the Dragon,” engraved by G. J. Stodart, from the 
statue by Miss Grant. The articles on the “ Dwarf Cities of Ger- 
many” and “Un-Academic Art” are interesting and readable.— 
Part 4 of Engtish Etchings, the contents this month being furnished 
by S. H. Baker, A. W. Bayes, G. Stevenson, and R. Currie. The 
etchings are well done.—The Magazine of Art.—Men of Mark, the 
contemporary portraits given this month being those of General Sir 
F. Roberts, Warren De La Rue, M.A., and Briton Riviere, R.A.—Part 
9 of Pathways of Palestine.—Decoration.—The Antiquary, from a 
notice of “an early cookery-book,” in which it would seem that the 
flesh of the whale and porpoise figured in the menu at royal banquets 
in the time of Edward 1V.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
contains a story that will amuse chess-players; and an interest- 
ing discussion as to where King Stephen was buried.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine, a light and readable number.—Time, which opens with a 
paper by Frederick Arnold on “ Recollections and Impressions of 
Dean Stanley.’”’—Belgravia.—Temple Bar, the most notable article in 
which is the one on Dean Stanley. Another instalment of the series on 
“ Arab Humour” is also given.—The Argosy.—The St. James’s Maga- 
zine, which has now reached its twenty-first year of publication.— 
Science Gossip.—London Society.—The Theatre.—Nautical Magazine. 
—Modern Thovght.—T he Christian Monthly.— A'l the Year Round, con- 
taining an amusing article on “ The Curiosities of Cram.”—Cassell’s 
Magazine.—Good Words, the most interesting article in which, to 
many people, will be Mr. Herbert Story’s, on the late Dean Stanley. 
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—The Month, which opens with an article on “The Languages of 
Africa,” illustrated by an outline map.—Chambers’s Journal, a good 
number.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s 

and Boy’s Own Papers.—The Sunday at Home.—Wells, Gardner, and 
Co.’s School publications.—Part 1 of The Peoples of the World, by R. 
Brown, M.A. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—Part 20 of The Family 
Physician.—Our Times.—The Squire.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, 
a — of which is this month specially devoted to children’s dress. 
—La Saison.—Harper’s Magazine, the illustrations in which are again 
first-rate.—Scribner’s Monthly.—The North-American Review, in an 
article in which the Rev. E. E. Hale expresses his opinion that Church 
property in America should be taxed.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The 
China Review. 
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Singleton (J. E.), Notes of Lessons, 2ud series, cr 8vo ....... .(Jarrold) 2/6 





Sunday-School 'feacher (The), Vol. 1831, SVO cso ...(S.S.0.) 3/0 
Thomas (H. S.), The Rod in India, rey: al Svo.. we (Hi umilton) 25/0 
Union Jack (The), Vol. 2, edited by G. A. Henty, “Yto (S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Valentine (L.), Tue Girl's “Own Be ok, new edition, imp square......(Maxwell) 6/0 
Vaughan (J.), Sermons at ne Th lth series, new ed.,cr 8vo (Dickinson) 6/0 
Waller (H.), The Silver Sccket, +(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Waterton (D.), His Home, Habi ad .(Simpkin & Co.) 5/3 
Waugh (J.), Holly Berries, 420 .02..0ccccceree... 000. . (Griffith & Farran) 5,0 
Westcott & Hort, Introduction & ppendix to Greek New Test. (Macmillan) 10 6 
Wheeler (J. A.), A eo of ements 12mo ...............(Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Young nit Vol. 2, ; ce (S.8.0.) 66 































WE NS_ ¢ OLLEG EK, MANCHESTER.—Mrs. J. D. 
MURRAY, 110 High Street, "has VACANCIES for STUDENT BOARDERS. 
—Keferences, Jacob Brij ght, Es sq. ’M. P., (Dr. Angus Smith, ke. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—ENGL ISH nr JME and 
TRAINING, with the advantage of education at the Public C ollege, pro- 
vided for a Few YOUNG LADIES, by an English Lay, resident in Cassel. 
References permitted to Mrs. A. G. ‘SNEL LGROVE, 3 Park Road, New Wands- 
worth, Surrey ; Mrs. SYKES, 29 Park Road, New W andsworth, Surrey ; Mrs. C. 
WILSON, Glendonran Hou: ° Cheltenham,—from whem cirenlars may be ob- 
tained ; also from Miss HUTCHINSON, 26 Hohenzollern Strasse, Cassel, Hessen- 
Nassau, North Germany. 

















It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, shoulé 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvurTsIpE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





I csassyactessctsneanissnasstocasert Narrow Column na 6 
Half-Page Half-Column ..... B 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column.. 76 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of om, Six, or Twelve Months. 





=— — = 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 
carly, an Quarterly. 
us 











Including postage to any Part of the United year 

Kingdom ... ee as Pree O14 uaa € s 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... 110 6...... a, 078 
Including postage to India, China, &.... 1. 112 6...... Ce 8.5. 082 





EAS TERN AR T, 


FABRICS, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, RUGS, SILKS, PORCELAINS, 

and ART OBJECTS. 

EASTERN ART embraces the Art objects and industries of the whole Eastern 
World. Over 70) original and fac-simile drawings, forming quite a museum of 
Oriental treasures. It is a priced catalogue of thousands ‘of unique and useful 
— ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.”—Court 

ournd 





Oblong demy 4to, One Shilling. Post free, 1s 3.1. 


EASTERN ART STORES, 
LIBERTY AND CO., s3ini'do Recent staéer, 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 91 per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 





CHINTZES. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 AB# OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


Poisonous, mineral, or spirituous tagredionte are to be 
found in 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


which, for 80 years, has been considered the ho and 
satest preparation for the hair,and is always to be found 
in the nurser.es of Royalty and the aristocrazy of the 


world, 
LEAD ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
b) | isthe purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contaius no mineral, acid, or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ artic] les 


A PO LL NAR is.“ RESTORATIVE, BNLIVENENG.” 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


[os The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 


—* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
HUNYADI 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LLEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&c, &e. 

The name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of a!l Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per boitle. 


JANOS. 








[A SCIENCE TEACHER: an Aworate, UEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Royal School of Mines, desires CLASSES at 
an Institution or otherwise. —Ad Iress, * P. 8.,”’ 19 
Marlb« prong xh Square, Chelse a, 8. Ww. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F, | 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the | 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


| INDERGARTEN TR: AINING | 
COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 31 
Tavistock Piace, W C. 
The NEXT TERM commences TUESDAY, Sep- 
tember 20:h. 
For informat‘on, apply to Miss HART, Hon. Sec., 
86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 





| application to 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





ho ee 


The Right Hon. the EARL CA 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, i Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q. 0, O.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will begin on R Oo BT. R 0 B E RTS & C O. S C E LEB RAT ED T EAS. 


OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science will begin on OCTOBER 4th. Instruction 
is provided for Women in all Subjects taught in the | 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. | 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the | 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions | 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 28th and 29th. | 

_ School for Boys will Re-open on SEPTEMBER | 
27th. | 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the meena : Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


QUEEN 


12 lb. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &&. — : ( 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. ; 

for Prospectus of College and Farm, Scholarships, 

Prizes, Diploma, &c , apply to the Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 

RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
on Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Vice-PrincipAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 

2uth. 

September 20) wv. MADDEN, M.RA.S, Secretary. 
T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICALSCHOOL. HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October 3rd, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD, at 4 p.m. 
Prospectus of the School and further information may 
be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT of the COUNCIE. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
HEAD Mistress,—Miss WOODS. 
The 3rd TERM of 1881 will beginon SATURDAY, 
September 17th. New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 


a.m. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. 

A.C, PEARS, Hon. Sec. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Heap Mistrrss.—Mis: LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certifleated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Schooland Boarding-houses are ina healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymuasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.L. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL and 

MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E.—The 
SESSION 1881-2 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 1, 1881. Four Entrance Scholarship:, 
value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for coim- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. 





Entries on or before September 20th. Fees for | 
Lectures and Hospital practice, 90 guineas in one pay- 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All re;i- 


dent and other hospital appointments are free. 
resident appeintments consist of Five House Phy- 
siciancies, Four House Surgeoncies, and One 
Acconcheurship; Two Dres:ers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Spee’al entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical practice. The 
London Hespita! is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Nf ILL HILLSCHOOL.—Head Master, 











This | 


Gir's are | 


bape te VE EXAMINATIONS. 
—BOYS CAREFULLY PREPARED.—Car- 
shalton House, Surrey. 


I RS. DINZEY BURTON 

RECEIVES, as BOARDERS, Gentlemen, 
Students, or otherwise, who desire to find a quiet home 
in Town.—Terms and references on application, 39 
Ampthill Square, N.W. 


- fHoRovGH PRIVATE TUITION 

is offered in a large country house toa FEW 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 
extra care.—For references and terms, address ** M.A. 
Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


TORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 
and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- 
sington, and Jermyn Street. The School will OPEN 
on Monday, October 3rd. The Prospectus may be 
obtained on application by letterto the SECRETARY, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, S.W. 


S BERNARD’S, GOLDWORTH, 
We WOKING STATION, 

The Rev. G. COTTERILL, M.A., late Master of the 
Lower School, Brighton College, PREPARES BOYS 
for the Public Schools, Terms, £30 to £36 a Term, 
according to age. The NEXT TERM begins Sep- 
tember 19. 


1 ) OVER COLLEGE. 


NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPT, 14.h. 
Board, £10; House rent, £6 6s; Tuition, from 13 
to 18 Guineas.—Apply to the Rev. W. BELL, Head 
Master ; or WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq , Hon. See. 


AVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., 
I late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Senior Wrangler, 1875), is desirous of taking a 
Limited Number of PUPILS to prepare for entrance 
at the Universities, Entrance Mathematical Scholar- 
ships, or other Examinations. Terms for the Winter 
Season (including board), £150. For further par- 
ticulars, address DAVOS, Di: fli. Switzerland, 


G of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
kKJe and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
nile from the town of Hytres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 

NOWER-STREET SCHOOL 

DJ GIRL 


S 











. or 


The School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Septem. 
ber 29th. Pupils PREPARED for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees from 3 to 
4; guineas a term—For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 

JEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London. 


The SESSION will bezin on THURSDAY, October 
13tb. 
A Course of Leztures on Logie will be given by W. 


C. Coupland, M.A. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 


| Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 


The | 
| the H'gher Schools and Colleges. 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. | 


and M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll, Loud. Arsistan’- 
Masters: J, A.H. MURRAY, Esq, LL.D. Edinb., B.A. 
Lond.; H. A. ERLEBACH, Feq., B.A. Lond. ; T. T. 
JEFFERY, E:q., M.A., of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Ninth Classic in 1877; F. STOCK, Esq, D. Lit and 
M.A., Feliow of Univ. Coll, Lona.; A. MCINTOSH, 
Esq., B.A., Fellow of Queen's Cull., Cambridge, Sixth 
Wrangler in 188; and others. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURS- 
DAY, September 15th. For admission of Boys tu the 
School House, apply to Dr, WEYMOUTH, the Head 


Master; for the Boarding House, Burton Bank, apply | 


to the Boarding-House Master, Dr. STOCK. 


OW ENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSLILY, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1831-2. 
1, DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
2. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENC# AND ENGINRERING. 


i l HE Rev. CHARLES W. 


The Session will commence in these Departments | 


on TUESDAY, Octo: er ith. Students will be admitted 
on and after WEDNESDAY, September 28th. Can- 
didates for admission must not be under 14 years of 
age, and those under 16 will be required to passa 
See examination in English, Arithmetic, and 
lementary Latin, to be held on September 30cb. 
3. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SurGERY.—The 


Session will commence on SATURDAY, October Ist. | 


Students are required before entering to have passed 
one of the preliminary examinations prescribed by 
the General Medical Cuuncil. 

4. EVENING CLASSEs.—Tho Session will commence 
on MONDAY, October 10ih. New Students will be 
admitted on the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
Preceding, between 6.30 and 9 p.m. 


F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 
H ZA'TH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 
and GIRLS. 

The Session 1831-82 bezins SEPTEMBER 22nd, 

Classics—‘?. WASHINGTON KiILNeR, M.A. Lond, 

Mathematics—Joun BrinGe, M.A. Lond. 

Boys prepared for the Public Schools; Girls for 
Kindergarten for 
Day Pupils. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE, Heath 
Brow, Hampstead, London. 


~TRATFORD-ON-A VON.— 
k TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL,—The Warden, 
RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Seven 
Resident Graduate Masters, Special attention paid to 
Modern Language:; Classical and Modern Sides. 
Sp cial Classes for the Army Examinations. Exhibi- 
tion to the Universities of £60 per annum. Junior 
department for young boys. Large playing-fields, 
gymnasium, fives-courts,&c. Terms, Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


\ FAMILY, living in Kensington, 
/\ DESIRE to MEEC with a GENTLEWOMAN 
experienced in Teaching, as DAILY GOVERNESS to 
their Three Daughters, aged 13, 12,and 10, She must 
be about 30 yeirs of age,and a good disciplinarian. 
Latin, thorough French, and thoruugh Mus‘e indis- 
pensable.—Apply, by letter, stating qualifications, &c., 
to “R&R,” Sealy’s News Office, 125 High Street, 
Notting Hill, W. 
STUBBS, 
Cambridge, Graduate in Math. Tripos (1868), 
University Prizeman, assisted by an Oxford Graduate 
in Classical Honours, PREPARES FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. Two 
vacancies next Term, October 10th, Terms, 200 
Guiveas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes (Cam- 
bridge), Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, 


Winslow, Bucks 
HALL, GORDON 
W.C. 


NIVERSITY 
SQUARE, LONDON, 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hail has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 


| particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 


obtained at Mr, Corn’sh’s, Piccadilly; and at other | 


Booksellers in Menchester, and they will be for- 
warded from the College on application. 
J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


| 


| tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 
Prospectuses of the several Departments mny be | e / 


4 : a E, A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. ; 
Yu bb& eG H OM E 
FOR GIRL}, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





STANDARD WORKS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS §& COLLEGES. 





DUNCKER’S HISTORY of 
ANTIQUITY. From the German. By Dr. 
EVELYN Aszort, Balliol College, Oxford. 4vols, 
demy 8vo, 21s each. 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, 
from the Earliest Time to the Period of its 
Decline. Translated (with the Author’s sanction, 
and Additions) by the Rev. W. P. Dickson, with 
an Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. 4 vols. crown 
8vo, £2 6s 6d; or, separately, Vols. I. and II., 
aly Vol. III., 10s 6d. Vol. IV., with Index, 
v3. 


Also, a Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8ve, 
with Index, 753. These Volumes not sold 
separately. 


““A work of the very highest merit ; its learning 
is exact and profound, its narrative fall of genius 
and skill, its descriptions of men admirably vivid. 
We wish to place on record our opinion that Dr. 
Mommsen’s is by far the best history of the ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Commonwea!th.’ ’’—Times. 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. 
Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 
8vo, 183 each. 

“A history known to scholars as one of the 
profoundest, most original, and instructive of modern 
times.”’—Globe. 


CREASY’S HISTORY of the RISE 
and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TION. A Popular Aceount of the Primary 
Principles, the Formation and Development of the 
English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. 
Twelfth Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES of the WORLD: from Marathon to 
Waterloo. With Plans, crowa Sv, 63. 


Also, a Library Edit:on, with Pians, 8r0, 103 6d. 


CREASY’S HISTORY of the 
OTTOMAN TURKS ; from the Begioning of their 
Empire to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St, 
Augustine to Juxon. 11 vols, demy 8vo, £8 5s, 
Or sold separately as follows:—Vo! 1., 15s; 
y Vo 





, 15s; Vols. LIL. and IV.., : 1. V.. 1583 
Vols. VI. and VIL, 308; Vol. VILL, 15s ; Vol. IX., 
lis; Vol. X., 158; Vol. X!., l5s. 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


By his Son-in-law, the Rev. W. R. W. SterHens. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 


Professor YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, uzed at 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. 

This Work has undergone careful revision, and the 
whole Work (1,070 pages) is reduced to 7s 64. The 

English-Latin alone will sell for 6:, and the Latin- 

English alone for 63. 









“Tt is the best—we were going to say the only 
really useful—Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever met 
with.’’— Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty th: Queen. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
: (S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
S.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,0)0,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its saburb:, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and youn: mon, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 851 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial orzumisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. Tae Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an arsrezate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsivie for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general wor, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Cunon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 25) Rooms, and is 
“a model of sauitary excelleace.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 
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. SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
DUBLIN. 
October 3rd to 8th. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord O’HaGAN, 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS, 
1, Jurisprudence—The Right Hon. J. T. BALL, LL.D. 
2, Education—Sir Patrick JOSEPH KEENAN, 
..C.M.G., C.B, 
2. Health—CHARLES CAMERON, Esq., M.D., LL.D., 
4, Ecoromy—GoLpwin £MITH, Esq. 
5, Art—Right Hon. Viscount Powerscourt. 
Information as to the reading of papers—which 
should be sent to the Secretary in London not later 
than September 16th—and other particulars. may be 
had at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., and 
New Buildings, Trinity College, Dublin. 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
1 Adam Street, W.C. 


Mak ATHENAUM, CAMDEN 
ROAD, LONDON, N. (Opposite HOLLOWAY 
PRISON.) 
UNSECTARIAN CHRISTIAN SERVICES, 

On SUNDAY, October 2nd, and every succeeding 
Sunday, the Rev. F. ROWLAND YOUNG, late of 
New Swindon, will conduct Religious Services, and 
Preach here,—Morning at 11, Evening at 6.30. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Leeds Hymn-Book” (Conder'’s Edition), the 
Mevised Version of the New ‘Testament, and the 
“ Offertory,” at each Service. 


EAD MASTER for the GROCERVW’ 
COMPANY’S MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 
Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Court of 
the Grocers’ Company will, in November next, pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Head Master of their 
Middle-Ciass Day School at Hackney Downs, built to 
accommodate from 500 to 600 boys (the present number 





of boys in the School is 334). Fixed stipend, £100 per 


annum. Capitation fee, £1 per boy up to £100, and 
10s per boy beyond that number. 

The new Head Master will enter upon h’s duties at 
Christmas next. He will be appointed subject to the 
provisions of a scheme of the Endowed Schoo!s Com- 
missioners. He need not be in holy orders, but 
must not accept or hold any benefice having the cure 


-of souls or any office or employment which, in the 


‘opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Head Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 
Hall, Poultry, London, E.C. 

OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

A HEAD MASTER is required for this Institution. 
He must have graduated. in Honours at one,of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, aud had 
experience and success as a Master in some important 
Public School. The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but with a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying school feer. £150 will be 
allowed for passuge-money to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
as a Commission for the selection of the Master :— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 
of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, Ciifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 


s@pplication forms and printed statement. givirg 


further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appvintment, Kc. All applications must be made 
on the furms, and be sentin on or before September 
30:b, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon- 
don, S.W. 


M IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1881. 





TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 2nd 
‘to October 3ist, 1881. 
For Particulars, see Time Tabies and Programmes, 
issued by the Company, 
JOHN NOBLE, 


_ Derby, Apri], 1831. _ General Manager. 
| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1578. 

| | ee CARACAS COCOA. 
| A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA | “A most delicious and valuable article.” 
. I —Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S 


FRY’S Fe"s COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8.FRY and SONS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INLEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| Fg GH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aud Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorati: g to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—MoOrE Precious THAN GOLD.—During 
summer and autumn, the prevailing diseasss are 
darrbea, dyseutery, fevers, and English cholera, 
particularly dirgerous to children and young people. 
In those acute cases where internal medicines cannot 
be retained, the greatest relief wi-l immediately result 
from rubbivg Hviloway’s soothing Ointment over the 
abdomen, ‘ibe friction should be frequent and brisk, 
to ensure the penetration of a large portion of the 
ungueut. This Uintment calms the excited peristaltic 
action, quickly allaying the pain. Both vomiting and 
griping yield to it; wiere fruits or vegetables have 
originated the malady, it is proj er to remove all undi- 
gested matter from the bowels, by a moderate desa of 
Hvlloway’s Pills, betore using the O.ntment. 








STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 
Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 
READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“ A considerable profit is shown in their operations." ~ JA THOLIC TIMES.—: The profits aro 
practically indefinite,. STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ Recommends itself as being both safe and 


lucrative.’——WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth." 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions,” : 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C, 
SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


——_—_—— 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 


Suitable for the Present Season. 





These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
Sas accompanied “ed misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


. AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 





WILLS’ BEST 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


‘BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
| ~ '§ eee 


BIRDSEYE, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers sce that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, “‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, wall Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


panama |B oe ore pe 


No soda, no minerals, no impurities! TV | 
SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in penten, som | 
to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for 
WATER the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 53 CHAMPAGNE 
{repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to) 
| Factory, making net price 7s 6d, or Beat nk. | 
per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF the 
TWO PENCE price of Foreign Waters. Orders by Post, to | BOTTLES. 
| SALUltARIS WATER COMPANY, | 
| 236 Fulham Koad, London. H 





KINAHAN’S 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 








The continued prosperity of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY is in great 
measure due to the co-operation of those Subscribers who desire to promote the circula- 
tion of works of sterling interest and merit. In the selection of Books great care is 
taken to study their wishes, and by a liberal introduction of the best Works of every 
shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest, to make the Library not only 
‘ Select’ but comprehensive. 


THE WHOLE COLLECTION NOW EXCEEDS ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 





Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are 
added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming 
Books of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





HINDOO LIFE IN BENGAL. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 305 pp., 


THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND INNER LIFE OF HINDOO SOCIETY IN 
BENGAL. 
By SHIB CHUNDER BOSE. 


With a Prefatory Note by 
THE REV. W. UHASTIE, B.D., 
Pricc'pal of the General Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. 


7s 6d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





FIJI. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 297 pp., 5s. 


A YEAR IN FIJI, 


OR AN INQUIRY INTO THE BOTANICAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND ECONOMICAL RESOURCES 
OF THE COLONY. 


By JOHN HORNE, 


Published at the Request of 
THE HON. SIR A. H. GORDON, G.C.MG., 
Governor of Fiji, &c. 


F.LS., &. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE. MANUFACTURERS, 
J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England, 





FOR 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uruss, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


Loss claims arrauged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 

______—s« SOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
UN FIRE OF F IC E, 

= Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 


Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
‘Street, Ww. 
EstTaBLISHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANC ES . weimetieee 
Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,65: 


a Lossss, whether by Fire or  Concuss: on, 
admit 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS essere HAPPEN! 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the oe k isjury, may be 
secured by a po! 

RAILWAY PASSENGERSA ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, 000,000. 
PAID-UP =o AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
ERATE PREMIU 
BONUS ALLOWED 10 INSURERS AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West- _ Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
ee Charing Seopa 
64 CORNHIL L, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum moothly balances,when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Baok 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1880. 


NO BAD SMELLS IN 
CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES 


Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 
has been used. Price, 36s. Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 








27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


_FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


OXFORD ST., eee BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878.. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and. 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, atis ida and 2s 9d per box. 


ESSRS. . DUNVILLE and Co.., 

Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the ’ First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. a on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, ¢ Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.O. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. crown 870, price 103 6d each. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the 


ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. Westcott, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Fellow of Emmannel College, Cambridge, 


late Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. TEXT. Vol. II. INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX. 


“* The Greek Testament as printed by the two Professors must in future 
rank as the one of highest critical authority amongst English scholars.’”’— 
Guardian, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 





This day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW ANALOGY between REVEALED 
RELIGION and the COURSE and CONSTITUTION of NATURE. By 
CELLARIUS. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


‘A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1681. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. 


By LETITIA McCLINTOCK. 


A 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo, price One Shilling. 


LECTURE on the ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE, its 
Forms and its Functions. Delivered before the British Association at 
York, on September 5th, 1881. By WiLLiam Spotriswoope, D.C.L., LL.D., 

President of the Royal Society. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 18/1. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. ; 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ee etal CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
j Price 2s 6d each. 


A 8 ES fr BitiNoOoDtI’:”’ G@ 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Welhagton Street, Strand, Londov, W.C. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The PRIVATE SECRETARY. 3 vols. post 
vO, 258 6d. 


MISSING PROOFS; a Pembrokeshire Tale. 


By M. 0. Strrtinc, Author of ‘* The Grahams of Invermoy,” : 
crown 8vo, 17s. y,” &c. In 2 vols, 


REATA: What’s in a Name. By BE, D. 


GERARD. New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 


West's Colonial Experiences, By A. OC. GRANT. Original! b} 
Blackwood's Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. . vee ta 


AT HOME in FIJI. Second Edition. By 


©. F. GorpoN CumMMING, Author of “From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” 
New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 253, i 


POST MORTEM. Second Edition. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER. 


RADICALS AND IRISH IDEAS. By D. C. Lathbury. 

BuLGarRiIa. By M. Valentine Chirol. 

NAPOLEON THE IpoL, By Sir F. H. Doyle, Bt. 

AN UNSPOKEN SPEFCH. By the Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff. 
THE FUTURE OF IsLAM.—IJ, By Wilfrid 8, Blunt. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN PERGAMON. By Walter C. Perry. 

A VOLUME OF FRENCH SOUVENIRS. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

Tue Dry Bones OF PoptLAR Epucation. By Mary E. Christie. 
OVER-PRODUCTION, By Colonel George Chesney, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


CHAPMAN and HALI (Limited), 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ADDED 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Desigus, sent free 
by post. 


HEAL and §0N, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS, 


Little Fifine By Mrs. 


Macqvorp, Author of * Patty,” &c. 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


Mit1s, Author of “ The Old English Gentleman.”’ 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By 


ERCY GreG, Author of “ Errant,’’ &. 


A Man’s Mistake. By the 


AUTHOR of “ ST, OLAVE'S,” &, 
Wanted, an Heir. By C. L. 


Pirkis, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


READY, and 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


N EDLEVAL STREET AROCHI- 

TECTURE.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 
43d), for Views of House in Bruges ; Abbey Gateway, 
Bristol; Master’s House, Shrewsbury School (with 
Plans) ; New R. C. Church, Marycburcb, and National 
Theatre, Prague; Jubilee of British Association ; 
Decoration in Vienna; 1881, Centenary; Rights of 
Vendors ; Serpent Mounds; Electricity and Power, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street. and all Newsmen. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO.,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


Prices. 





WITH 


SEASONABLE DELICACY.» 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 





The SEPTEMBER LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS is NOW 


will be FORWARDED POST FREE on 


APPLICATION. 


A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public 
Libraries or for Private Collectors, and comprising Some of the 
most Important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign 
Literature, and Music, are now offered for Sale, at greatly Reduced 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


NEW BOND STREET. 








STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 














esenna 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’s TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


SCIENTIFIC AND MATHEMATICAL. 


ise on Comparative Embry- 
A Erest By F. M. oe M.A., F.B.S. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Illustrations, Vol, I., 188; Vol. If., 21s. 


Book of Physiology. By 
A este Foster, M.D., ris. With Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


A Text-Book of the Physiological 
CHEMISTRY of the ANIMAL BODY. Including 
an Account of the Chemical Changes occurring 
in Disease. By A. GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Physiology, Owens College, Manchester. 2 
vols, Vol. 1., 8vo, 18s, [ Vol. //. in pr.paration. 


Elements of Comparative Anatomy. 
By Professor CARLGEGENBAUR, A Translation by 
F. JEFFREY BELT, B.A. Revised. with Preface, by 
Professor E, RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. 8vo, 21s. 


Text-Book of Geology. By ArcursaLp 
Gerki£, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
8yo. (Immediately. 


The Kinematics of Machinery : Outlines 
of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. 
Revteavx. Translated and Edited by Professor 
A.B, W. KENNEDY, C.E. With 450 Illustrations, 


medium 8v0, 218. : 
Engineering Structures, Graphical 
ETERMINATIONS in. By J. B. CHALMERS, 


C.E. With Illustrations, 8vo, 24s. 
A Treatise on Chemistry. By Professor 


H. E. Roscog, F.B.S., and Professor C. SCHOR- 
LEMMER, F.R.S, With numerous Iilustrations,8vo. 
Vols. I. and IL., INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Vol. L., 
The NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 2lIs. Vol, I1., 
METALS, Two Parts, 183 each. 
Vol. Ill., ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. [Immediately. 


A Manual of the Chemistry of the 


CARBON COMPOUNDS, or ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By C. ScHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 


With Illustrations, 5vo, 14s. 
Physiography: an Introduction to the 
tudy of Pare. By Professor Huxtey, F.R.S. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ancient Geography, a Manual of. 
From the German of Dr. H. Kigpert. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Mun and Civilisation. By E. B. TyLor, 
M.A., F.R.S. Llustrated, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A Course of Practical Instruction in 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Professor Hux- 
LEY, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Maxtin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

The Morphology of the Skull. By Pro- 


fessor PARKER and G. T. BETTANY. Cr. Svo, 10s 6d, 


An Introdsction to the Osteology of 
the MAMMALIA. By Professor W. H. FLower, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, 1s 64. 

A Course of Elementary Practical 
PHYSIOLOGY. By M.cHakL Fosrrr, M.D., 
F.B.S,, and J. N. LANGLEY, B.A. New Edition, 6s. 

A System of Volumetric Analysis. By 
Dr. EMIL FLEISCHER. Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, from the Second German Edition, by 
M. M. PATTISON Murr, F.R.S.E. Cr, Svo, 7s 6d, 

Popular Astronomy. By S. Nrewcomrp, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 
112 Illustrations and 5 Maps of the Stars, 8vo, 13s. 


A Manual of Political Economy. By 
Right Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 123 64. 

Structural Botany; or, Organography on 
the Basis of Morphology. With a Glossary of Botani- 
cal Terms. By Prof. Asa GRAY, LL.D. 8vo, 103 64, 

The Student’s Flora of the British 
ISLANDS. By Sir J.D. Hooker, K.C.S.1., C.B 
F.B.S., M.D,D.C.L. New Edition. 10s 6d, 

Experimental Mechanics. By R. S. 
BaLL, A.M. Cheaper Issue, royal Svo, 10s 64. 

Mechanical Theory of Heat. By R. 
CLavsius. Translated by WALTER R. Browne, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. : 

The Elements of Dynamic. By W. K. 
Cuirrorp, F.R.S. PartI., KINEMATIC. 7s 6d. 

An Introduction to the Theory of 
ELECTRICITY. By Linnaeus Cummina, M.A. 
With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 8s 6d. ; 

Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. 
By W. H. Drew, M.A. New Edition, er. 8vo, 5s. 
SOLUTIONS, 4s 6a. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. For the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. By Huan Goprray, 
M.A. New Edition, 8vo, 12s 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Lunar 
THEORY; with a Brief Sketch of the Problem 
up to the Time of Newton. By Hugu Goprrgay, 

-A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 


By §. PARKINSON, D.D., F.RS. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 


New Edition, crown 8yo, 9s 6d. m 
A Treatise on Optics. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, crown 8yo, cloth, 103 6d. 


By Lord Ray- 
Vol. I., 12s 6d. Vol. 
(/n the press. 


” 





The Theory of Sound. 
LEIGH, M.A., F.RS. 8vo. 
IL., 12s 6d. Vol. LIT. 





By EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A., F.B.S. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Dyna- 
MICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. 
With numerous Examples. 3rd Ed., 8vo, 21s. 

Stability of a Given State of Motion, 
particularly STEADY MOTION. 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


Mathematical Problems. Devised and 


Arranged by JosEPH WOLSTENHOLME. New 
Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


CLASSICAL. 
Aristotle.—An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, With Analysis, Notes,&c. By E. M. 
Corr. 8vo, 14s, E 
Aristotle on Fallacies ; or, the Sophistici 
Elenchi. With Translation and Notes. By E. 

Poste, M.A. 83 6d. 

The Metaphysics. Book I. Translated 
by a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. Demy 8vyo, 5s. 

Aristophanes.—-The Birds. Translated 

into English Verse. With Introduction, &c. By B. 

H. Kennepy, D.D. Crown 8vo,6*. Help-Notes to 

the Same. for Students, Is 6d. 

Cicero.—The Academics. Translated by 

JAMES S. Remp, M.A, 8vo, 53 6d. 

Select Letters. After the Edition of 
ALBERT WATSON, M.A. Translated by G. E. 
JKANS, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Euripides.— Medea. Edited, with Notes, 

&e., by A. W. VERRALL, M.A. 8y0, 7s 6d. 

Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, 
with a Commentary. By Joun FE. B. Mayor, 

M.A. Vol. L., 73 6d; Vol. I, 103 6d. 

Homer.—The Odyssey. Done into 
English by S. H. Butcuer, M.A.,and ANDREW 
LANG, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Plato.—The Republic of Plato. Trans- 
lated into English, Notes. &., by J. Lu, DAVIES, 
M.A.,and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 18mo, 4s 6d, 

The EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and 
PHAEDO of PLATO, Translated by F. J. 
CHURCH. Crown 8ro0, 4s 6. 

Tacitus,—Complete Works. Translated 
by A. J. Crrurcu, M.A.,and W. J. Broprips, M.A. 

The HISTORY, 6s.—The ANNALS, 7s 6d.— 
The AGRICOLA and GERMANY, with the 
DIALOGUE on ORATORY, 43 6d. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


Juventus Mundi; or, Gods and Men of 


the Heroic Age. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s 6d. 


The Time and Place of Homer. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


By R. C. JEBB, M.A. 
The Attic Orators from Antiphon to 


ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo, 253. 

Selections from Antiphon, Andokides, 
LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, and ISAEOS. Edited, 
with Notes. Being a Companion Volume to the 
preceding Work.  8vo, 12s 6d. | 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H.J. Rosy, M.A. 
In Two Parts, ‘Part L., 83 64; Part II, 10s 6d. 

School Latin Grammar. By the same 


Author. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


By J.P. MAHAFFY, MA. 


Social Life in Greece, from Homer to 
Menander. 4th Edition, Revised, crown 8yo, 93. 
Rambles and Studies in Greece. Second 
Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 103 61. 
An Introduction to Greek and Latin 
ETYMOLOGY. By J. Petre, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 103 6d. 
A Handbook to Modern Greek. By E. 


Vincent and T. G. Dickson. Extra feap. 8vo, 53. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 


A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, 8yvo, 123. se ; 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Dissertations. Fourth Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 
and to PHILEMON. A_ Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, &e. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

St. Clement of Rome. An Appendix 
containing the Newly Discovered Portions of the 
Two Epistles to the Corinthians, with Introdue- 
tions and Notes, and a Translation. 8yvo, 8s 6 l. 

On a Fresh Revision of the English 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo, 63. 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 

Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. 
Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. 
Eleventh Edition Revised, Svo, 123. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. 
Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Svo, 12s. 

On the Authorised Version of the New 
1 ESTAMENT, Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. ws 
Studies in the Gospels. [Fourth Edition, 

Revised, 8vo, 10s 6d. 








A History of the Book of Common 
PRAYER; with a Rationale of its Offices. By 
FRANCIS Procrer, M.A. 14th Ed., cr. Svo, 108 6d, 


By the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK. 
Christ and Other Masters: a Historical 


Inquiry into some of the chief Parallelisms and 
Jontrasts between Christianity and the Religious 
Systems of the Ancient World. With a Memoir by 
Rev. ¥. Procter, M.A. New Ed, cr. Svo, 10s 6d. 
A History of the Christian Church. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the 
Excommunication of Luther. Edited by WILLIAM 
Stupss, MLA. New Edition, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
A History of the Christian Church 
during the REFORMATION. New Edition, 
Revised by Prof. StuBss. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 
An Introduction to the Study of the 


GOSPELS, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo0, 10s 6d, 


A General Survey of the History of 
the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT during 
the FIRSf FOUR CENTURIES. Sth E1l., 10s 6d. 

The Bible in the Church: a Popular 
Account of the Collection and Reception of the 
Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. 
Sixth Edition, 18m 0, 43 6d. 

A General View of the History of the 
ENGLISH BIBLE. 2nd kdition, er. vo, 10s 6d. 

The Gospel of the Resurrection: 
Thoughts on its Relatioa to Resson and History. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, crowa 8vo, 63. 


HISTORICAL. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Historical Essays. First Series, 103 6d.; 
Second Series, 103 6d; ‘Third Series, 123. . 
The Growth of the English Constitu- 
TION from the EARLIES! TIMES, Third 

Edition, crown 8vo, 5a. 


Historical and Architectural Sketches ; 


chiefly [taliap. Illustrated by the Author, Crowu 


8vo, 10s 61. ‘ 
New Edition, 


Old English History. 


with Maps. Extra fcap. svo, 6s. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
History of the English People. Four 


vols. 8vo. Vol. L., Early England—Foreign Kings— 
The Charter—The Pariiament. 8y¥., with 8 
Coloured Maps, 16s. Vol. If., The Monarchy, 
1461-1510; The Restoration, 1540-1603. 8vo, 163. 
Vol. ILL, Puritan England, 1693-1660; the Revolu- 
tion, 1660-1683. 8vo, with 4 Maps, ifs. Vol. 1V., 
The Revolution, 1633-1760; Modern England, 176)- 
1815. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 163. 

A Short History of the English People. 


With Maps, Tables, &c. 7ith 1avusand, crown 


8vo, 8s 6d. : 

Readings from Englisi History. 
Selected and Edited by JouN RicHarD GREEN. 
In Three Parts, feap. 8vo.each ts 6d. Part L, 
From Hengest to Cressy. Part If., From Cressy to 
Cromwell. Part LiL, From Cromwe!l to Balaklava. 


The Roman System of Provincial 
ADMINIS.IRATION to the ACVESSION of 
CONSTANTINE the GRKAT. By W. T. 
ARNOLD, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Short History of India and of the 
FRONTIER STATES of AFGHANISTAN, 
NEPAUL, and BURMAH. By J. Tatsoys 
WHEELER, With Maps, crown 8vo, 123, 


ENGLISH. 
A Shakesperian Grammar: an Attempt 


to Lilustrate some of the Diff-rences between 
Elizabethan and Modern English. By the Rev. 
E. A. ABBotT, D.D. 63. ‘ fi 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. The six 
Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, 
Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's “‘ Life of Johnson.” 
Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
Essays, Philological and _ Critical. 
Selected from the Papers of JaMES HADLEY, 
LL.D. 8vo, 163, =. bs 
pd = “9 
Longer English Poems. With Notes 
Philological, &c., and an Introduction on the 
Teaching of English, Chiefly for Use in Schools. 
Edited by J. W. HALES. Fifth Edition, 45 6d. 
The Old and Middle English. By T. L. 
KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. New Edition, Revised 
and greatly Enlarged, of ‘‘ The Sources of Stand- 
ard English.” Extra feap. 8v9, 93. ; 
Historical Outlines of English Accid- 
ENCE. Comprising Chapters on the History 
and Development of the Language, and on Word 
Formation, By RicHAkD Morris, LL.D. 63. 
Words and Places; or, Ktymological 
Iilustrations of History, Ethnolozy, an 
Geography. By the Rev. Isaac TayLtor. Third 
Edition. With Maps, globe 8yo, 63. 

By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
On the Study of Words. Seventeenth 
Edition, Enlarged, feap. 8vo, 53. ous 
English Past and Present. Tenth 
Hadition, Revised and Improve 1, feap. 8vo, 5s 
A Select Glossary of English Words 
USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT 

from their PRESENT. Fifth Edition, 5:. 


CATALOGUES of Messrs. MACMILLAN § COS Educational and other Publications may be obtained on Application. 
MACMILLAN and CO, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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W. H. SMITH AND SON’S+ 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, ot 
186 STRAND, LONDON. as 
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. 1—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Samira and Son’s numerous Railway Bookstalls; it” 
embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the 
leading Magazines and Reviews. It affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact 
that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these dépdts a subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 2 


2.—Subscribers can only change their books at the dépét where their names are registered, but they may transfer the place 
of exchange by giving notice to the clerk in charge of the dépdt at which they obtain their Books. Of the current Periodicals 
one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 


Magazines and Reviews only. 


- 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day; the clerk in charge 
will obtain from London any work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in ~ 


a] 
” 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Dépdt will be entitled only to the number of volum 
whic the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to town beco 
subject to the London regulations. : ; 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186 Stra 
London. z ¥ 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Suita and Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much disappointment and= a 
inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many~ 


titles of works as they wish to exchange. 





I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, or 186 Strand. 


2 6 Months. 12 Months. 

For One Volume at a time ae ies ei : 30012 0 £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes atatime ... a come Tr ie fee 017 6 ae 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four Volumes atatime ... Be are an 5 es 13 0 2 2 0 

For E1eut 5 3 ae i a Ss es ses 115 0 3.3 ~=«0 

For FIrtEEN ,, o Ris he Ae sa see “ee 3 0 0 5 5 0 

Il.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 

: 6 Months. 12 Months. 

For One Volume atatime ... ce me sh oer . £012 0 ae £1 10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes atatime ... sa Sse ae ies 9 017 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Tyree Volumes at a time... 1 3 0 22 0 

For Four ms ye me 18 0 210 0 

For Six ‘5 “ 115 0 o 3 0 

For TwWELveE 55 . 3 0 0 5 5 O 

III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Twenty-Four Volumes ata time... ae ‘es ae . £5 5 0 £9 9 0 

For Tuirty-six _ PA ‘ : ss 8 0 0 14 2 6 

For Forty-E1GHT me ‘s me — ses eS . 1010 0 om 18 16 0 

For Sixty 5 at ee sii ae wo we Oo Li 3 9 0 

For SEVENTY-TWO me - ne sive ms ac . 1510 0 25 28 2 0 

For Eieuty-rour a3 is : ne . 18 0 0 nae 82.15 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


Terms for Special Travelling Subscriptions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information can be obtained at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls, or at 186 Strand, London. 





A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS and NEW BOOKS, offered at greatly Reduced Prices, is published Mé@nthly, and can 
be had upon application at the Bookstalls. 


Also a CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in Elegant Bindings, for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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